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For The New-Yorker. 
TO THE STORM SPIRIT. 

Win Spirit of the winter storm, 

That rudely playest round my dwelling— 
Thet wrapp’st in clouds thy viewless form, 

While on the winds thy song is swelling! 
The wind gives forth its sounds to thee, 

As harp to master-minstrel’s finge: 8; 
And weaves a sterner melody 

Than on the breath of Autumn lingers. 
Thy song is wild; methinks it bears 

Full many a touching tale of sorrow— 
Of eyes which thou hast closed in tears 

To-night, that wake not on the morrow. 
How fearful was thy voice to him 

Who trod, at eve, some lonely mountain! 
With pulses chilled, and vision dim, 

He sank beside the sealéd fountain. 
And they who waited for the sound 

Of his returning feotsteps, weeping, 
Within their lowly cot were found, 

All cold and still;—they, too, are sleeping. 
Thou saw’st a stately bark in pride, 

That nobly walked the lone mid-ocean, 
And spread her snowy pinions wide, 

Like sea-bird in its graceful motion: 
Thou metst this moving thing of life 

On the wide, solitary waters ;— 
*Mid shrieks of terror and of strife, 

Her wealth was given to Ocean's daughters. 
And wilder tales are in thy song, 

Oh, Spirit that in darkness roamest! 
It saddens me to hear thee long 

Howl at my casement when thou comest. 

Montrose, Pa. A.L. F. 


f _________] 
Correspondence of The New-Yorker. 


NOTES ON ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND.—No. VII. | 
Tue road from Dorchester to Sheffield is very fine, and |' 


running through a rich country, but en leaving this to pro- | 


ceed to Manchester, the travel becomes very laborious, 
much of the country being mountainous and sterile ; though 
from the top of some of these rugged hills the eye could just 
discover, through the misty atmosphere which bung above 
them, rich and luxuriant vallies stretching along at their 
base. The moment we entered this region it commenced 
drizzling, with occasionally a brisk supply of the more 
“ heavy wet,” by way of variety; and the guard told us that 
such was the weather in that district for more than three 
quarters of the year. You may judge something of the bad- 
nets of the road, when it took us six hours to travel forty- 
two miles! a full hour being lost, according to the usual 
rates of traveling in England. 

Manchester is a very plain looking, sort-of-New-York- 
bustling place enough, where any Yankee business man. will 
find a most hearty welcome, who may happen to bring out 
large orders and the ‘ needful’ to back them with; and yet 
there is a epirit of independence and of general intelligence 
existing among her merchants and manufacturers which 
makes a republican feel much at home. Ite climate is de- 
testable, owing to its being surrounded by a mountainous, 
mist-gathecing country. ati fl me ear 
out, and the buildings present much such a motley 
architecture as our own dear Gotham. Tie Ketones be 
wretched effuir, the commercial importance of 
the place. Not #0 the splendid Union Club House, at which 
Place I dined by invitation of several of the members. 
whole building cost £20,000, and is feruisbod aad served 


| like a palace—servants in livery, and rooms and conveniences 
| of the best and most luxuriant description. The number of 
| members is limited to four hundred—forty guineas entrance 
fee, and five guineas of yearly tex on each member. There 
is yet another Club now forming ; and this is all the work of 
| men in trade. A friend accompanied me through a manu- 
facturing establishment employing nearly a thousand hands. 
The whole appeared to me to be in the most healthy and 
best conducted state. All employed about the establish- 
ment, large and small, appeared pleased with thir condi- 
tion. The mode of conducting such mammoth concerns is 
at once most minute and correct ; every thing moves on like 
so much ciock work. In looking at the steam engines which 
drive the machinery, I observed two immense cauldrons de- 
tached from the boilers. “ These are to supply the people 
with water for making their tea, &c.” said my conductor.— 
“* We charge two pence per week for grown persons, and a 
penny for children; we can also bake their dinners if they 
choose.” Thus is every thing turned to some account; for 
| be it understood that a manufacturer's profits are but small 
| here, compared to those in the United States. Many calcu- 
| late but om five per cent., but their gain consists in the 
| quantities manufactured, and the perfect security of the 
transaction ; being either cash on delivery of the goods, or 
bankers’ paper of the most undoubted kind. 

You meet with but few well dressed ladies here in the 
street; the few I saw were quite plain looking and common 
in their appearance. So it was also at the Theatre, where, 
on a Saturday night—‘ OQ! tempora,’ &c.—the only night it 
seemed that an audience of sufficient magnitude could be 
| got together to welcome that prince of Irishmen, Power, I 
| took my seat in the half-filled bouse, to witness ‘The White 
| Horse of the Peppers,’ and ‘The Happy Man.’ Power 
| himself seemed to be out of sorts for when they encored a 
| song of his in the farce, where he beats the drum, he gave 
| Father @ testy reply for not meeting the wishes of the audi- 
| ence in that particular, laying the blame on the drum. The 
| house itself is a shabby affair, inside and out, though bearing 
| the imposing title of ‘ Theatre Royal ;’ it may possibly con- 
' tain the same number as the Park. 

Parts of the environs of the city are very pretty and 
| pleasant, especially on the Stratford road, and in that neigh- 
| borhood. The Elizabethean style of architecture is getting 
much in vogue here, as well as elsewhere in England, and 
much pains and expense have been laid out on several hand- 
some vilias of the kind. To me it looks extremely well for 
@ cottage or a house of moderate dimensions, but in no other 
case. 

Attended service at the neat chapel attached to the Insti- 
tute for the Deaf and Dumb, in Stratford road, and where I 
listened to a most excellent discourse by the incumbent, the 
Rev. Mr. Buckly, touching the covetousness of Ahab in the 
matter of the vineyard; and I assure you, a more able or 
thorough-going republican lecture I have never heard. And 
now allow me to skip a little, and set you down at once in 
London. —_ 

Loxpox.—And first, a word or two in regard to lodgings, 
to my countrymen who have it in view to visit this mighty 
metropolis at some future day; and if the information is re 
ceived with but half the thanks on your side the water, w 
I feel confident it would merit after a due course of initiation 
on this, your humble servant will feel much obliged, &c.— 
Firet, as to the real comforts, substantial enjoyments, and 
the profuse luxuries attendant upon a first class London 
hotel, there can exist but one opinion in the matter, and that 
is the strongest affirmative, and which is equally true when 
you come to the reckoning for a fortnight’s entertainment.— 








}] Exclusive of all wines, ales, and liquors, twenty-two dollars 


served " per week would be the gencral rate for such boerd sad 
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lodging as the best New-York hotels furnish for ten dollars! 
And then if you are so unfortunate as not to have a com- 
panion, you must eat your meals ‘solitary and alone;’ you 
have not even the landlord’s company, be it good or bad. A 
female generally manages the establishment, and you are left 
with the begging, puppy breed of waiters, one of the few 
really vexatious nuisances in all Britain. Talk of shaving ; 
skinning, itself, would but be as a hyperbole to an ellipsis to 
denote the way they fleece the stranger here. Now ali this 
expense, exorbitant as it really is, might not matter much to 
any one who intended but a day or two’s stop in the piace, 
but to the American merchant, or traveler for pleasure 
either, perhaps even the richest might not exactly care 
literally to throw money away, especially when informed 
that for less than one half the above sum, there can be had 
as good entertainment, end an opportunity of forming pleas- 
ant acquaintances, in any of the numerous highly respectable 
boarding-houses in every section of the city. And I would 
here, as a common act of justice, recommend that of Mrs. 
Randle, No. 7 King-street, Cheapside; and I dare say my 
excellent friend of the New-York Commercial Advertiser 
will willingly endorse the recommendation. Let the com- 
mercial man also bear in mind, that the very reverse exists 
here in regard to hotels being places where business men 
mostly congregate. 

I chose the city proper for my residence, for two reasons. 
First, its contiguity to business ; and secondly, because it was 
neither more nor less than the old city itself. From my bed- 
room window I look close out upon St. Paul’s and a dozen 
other spires and towers, and have the good old cockney- 
venerated Bow Bells ding-donging away, distant Lut a stone’s 
throw in the rear. I was told that from this spot, in a clear, 
calm morning, before the great Babylon gets astir, between 
twenty and thirty different church clocks might be heard 
distinctly telling out the hours. Once quietly settled down, 
and at leisure, the thoughts turn but on one pivot—“ to see 
London." —But where to begin? ‘‘ No matter,” thinks, per- 
haps, the stranger; “ wander in what direction I may, there 
will be something worth luoking at.” And, arguing thus, he 
may place on his memorandum list for the first day’s excur- 
sion, the Tower, Westminster Abbey, and Regent’s Park ; 
when half his time would thus be occupied in travel alone.— 
If nothing beter offers, buy a guide-book. ‘ Mogg’s Tour 
through London in Eight Days,’ is a very convenicnt thing, 
where you will find all the various points of interest so 
classed and arranged as to save a multitude of both labor 
and perplexity. 

This season at Vauxhall bas proved rather better for the 
proprietor than seasons have iatterly done. [t is nvw no more 
the fashionable resort it formerly was; a very few of the 
Nobility attended the first masked ball, which was well got 
up, and attended by all sorts of people who had but the half 


guinea to pay with. The general price of admission is but 
eighteen pence now. Ducrow’s Stud is engaged during the 
afternoons of two days in each week, when chariot and horse- 
racing, after the manner of the Romans, takes place in the 
open air. The contest between the three charioteers is an 
performance, and quite to the life. In the eve- 

@ band of forty men and boys, called ‘ Chanteurs 
Montaguards,’ chant some sweet Tyrolienne airs in the 
Rotunda Theatre, so called. A Frenchman astonishes the 
natives by enacting a drama in which dogs and monkeys are 
the sole performers, a very curious thing of its kind, and 
which is fast making the owner's fortune. The fireworks 
are as justly celebrated as ever. The garden is spacious 
and well lighted, but, with the exception of the open orches- 
tra and its tasteful decorations, there is a great deal of clap- 
trap about it: dirty, half-painted old boards form divers 
boxes end plaviorms, which dewract much from the beauty of 
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the whole, especially when viewed by daylight. The taste 
and enterprise of a Niblo might possibly find ample oceupa- 
tion here for a few seasons at least. Mem.—Cualled for wine 
and water, for which I paid one shilling sterling, and three 
pence as a fee to the waiter. And so they go it at Vauxhall. 
Amusing, too, to see a fat, rosy-faced old London dame, and 
a whole brood of daughters sitting down in an ope box, and 
pouncing in right earnest on the cold ham, &c. I must 
close. J. 8. 
For The New-Yorker. 
APOSTROPHE TO THE IROQUOIS. 


(Extract from a Poem delivered before the Literary Societies of Ge- 
—— College, by W. H.C. Hosen.) 


Trisezs of the solemn League! from ancient seats 
Swept by the Whites like Autumn ieaves away, 
Faint are your records of heroic feats, 
And few the traces of your former sway. 
Loved woodland haunts, deep, shadowy and gray, 
No longer wave defiance to the roar 
And rush of whirlwinds ‘mid their cool retreats ; 
The wild beast harbors in their depths no more, 
And ploughmen turn the glebe they darkly clothed of yore. 
Tribes of the mighty !—dwindled to a few 
Dejected, trampled children of despair, 
And only like their ancestors in hue, 
And the wild beauty of their flowing hair ;— 
With laughter rude, inquisitors lay bare 
The ghastly secrets of your green old graves, 
To moulder piecemeal in dissolving air, 
Forgetful of past glory, when your braves 
Surrounding nations made poor, weak, dependent slaves. 
Where are your hoary magi—wrinkled seers, 
Clad in their dread appareling—who made 
Rude, rocky altars, stained and mossed with years, 
And held terrific orgies in the shade ? 
Where is the pliant oar of slender blade, 
That urged the birchen vessel on the stream ?— 
Your council halls, with rugged bark o’erlaid? 
Gone, like the shapes that populate a dream, 
Or twinkling dew drank up by Morn’s effulgent beam! 


And where those whooping legions, fierce and free, 
Who back the tide of French invasion bore, 
Defeating warriors trained beyond the sea, 
And bathing guarded Montreal in gore 1* 
Their day of power is ended; and no more 
Ring out their peans louder than the sound 
Of booming waters on an iron shore, 
While captive hundreds, bleeding, faint and bound, 
Expire in flame, or fall transpierced by many a wound. 
Ye were wild Romans of this Western land 
When the far Parent of our Inland Seas t 
Beheld your bowmen print his barren strand, 
Flushed with a thousand woodland vietories, 
And heard the war-shout on his frosty breeze ; 
White the red monarchs of the bleak domain 
Bowed to yeur fierce supremacy their knees; 
Aud when the scared Nepercenéans of Maine { 
Sought Hudson's icy bay to shun the captive chain. 
Where are your thrilling orators, who caught 
Their eloquence from Nature, and allied 
Wild powers of fancy to the glow of thought, 
And grace of gesture to ancestral pride? 
Their sylvan voices on the wind have died ; 
And your last master of the honeyed tone, | 
Commanding port, and posture dignified, 
No longer wails an empire ovncthrown; 
And near his couch of duet Niagara makes moan. 





For The New-Yorker. 
LIKE SPARKLING FIRES, 


Lixe sparkling fires that dance onward by night 
O'er the billowy breast of the wave, 

With their rainbow hues deeply bathed in light, 
Like gems from an ocean-cave— 

Flashing pure through the foam, the glories gleam 
Like stars set in Alpine snows, 

Till with rays of splendor the glittering stream 
One sea of diamonds glows; 

And we gaze, entranced, on a scene so fair, 
Till the day-god pours out his light, 

| When we startled turn, and ask—Oh, where 

Is the beauty that chained us by night? 


So brilliant those rapturous moments first shone, 
When thou said’st I was cared for by thee; 

For I saw, in this cold world, but one alone 
Whose soul was as mine to me. 

But Reason came calmly, hke light to the bark 
As unheeding to ruin it goes; 

And those visions of beauty grew cheerless and dark, 
Like the wave when the day-god arose. J.C. 
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For the New-Yorker. 

| AUTUMN. 

| To the lover of Nature, there is a peculiur and interesting 
| beauty in her scenery, especially in the Autumn of the year, 
| when the forest is stripped of its foliage, and the feathered 
minstrels of her groves have fled ;—when desolatian becomes 
her epitaph, and the wintry winds how] her requiem from the 
hills. It is then the true lover of Nature is led to contem- 
plation, and becomes conversant with himself. He sees an 
indefinable beauty in all that surrounds him; though the 
groves are no longer vocal with the melody of birds, yet he 


— ———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 

You indignantly repel the insinuazion! I am aware that 
such a means of progress ia now voted slow and low, but 
before the general use uf steam, the canal boat was a chvice 
infliction upon wayfurers. I bave journeyed many a weary 
mile in the long coffin-shaped floats, and as they are almost 
among the ae that were, I shall record my experiences 
for the benefit of the next generation. 

Let us imagine ourselves aboard a crack boat, on either 
canal; a machine, from eight to ten feet in width, and be- 
tween sixty and seventy feet in length. You can almost 
stand upright in the cabin, which extends about four fifths of 
the length of the boat. Settees or cushioned seats run round 
the sides of the cabin, and a liquor ber, a kitchen, and the 
sleeping apartments of the captain and the mate occupy the 
sternmost portion of the remaining space. The extra hand 
or spare driver sleeps in the kitchen with the male cook. A 
portion of the forward part of the boat is divided off by a cur- 
tain, and is supposed, in courtesy, to be the ladies’ cabin. 
| The bridges ucross the whole lines of the canals are built 
with the most exact regard to the minimum height of the 
decks of the boats passing underneath. This close-fitting 
proceeding compels the passengers who are brave enough tu 
walk the deck, or cabin roof, to bob down one half their per- 
sens whenever the helmsman calls “bridge.” This is an 
|umusement of considerable interest, varied occasionally by 
the absolute necessity of dumping your whole carcass flut 
upon the deck wherever a democratic farmer has built his 
pons asinorum a foot or two lower than the usval standard, 
as if resolved to abridge the pride of the stiff-necked. 

The captain of a canal-boat is generally a down-easter, and 
i like other captains, occ: lly accommodating, but mest 
| frequently very surly. He bas an immense idea ef his own 
authority, and loves to show his power over the passengers 
jand the drivers, although he is ‘ hail-fellow well met’ with 
|the locksmen and store-keepers by the canal side. I have 
lseen a captain mad with rage, because an unfortunate homo 
| sat down at the dinner table before the bell had been rung, 
'os his mightiness had taken bis seat. 
| The drivers, helmsmen, and boai-hands are an amphibious 
| race, delighting in pea-jackets, surliness, and strong cigars. 
| The cooks, like all other fluating black cuisiniers, are univer- 
jsally the ugliest specimens of niggerosity extant. I never 














hears a thousand voices, which breathe upon his ear like the 
soft gushings of unearthly music. The murmuring of the 
| streamlet—the hum of the distant waterfall—the dashing of 
| the cataract, if heard aright, will teach him to hold converse 
|with the years that have rolled into eternity. Though his 
| mind may be rich with all that man ever knew ;—though he 
| may have drunk draughts of pleasure at the fountain of know- 
| ledge, yet Nature’s autumnal scenery is calculated to awa- 


in the spint of ber inspiration, he becomes a holier and a 
happier man. 

| He that would study Nature, and profit thereby, should re- 
gard her with reverence; she will teach him to be humble— 
|to adore that divine Being who sustains in such perfect har- 
| mony and order so beautiful a i Nature’s beauties do 
| not fade with her leaves, nor wither with her flowers. No 
‘wrt can delineate them, nor circumstance destroy ; for, after 
Raphael's golden triumph shall have awakened the nations 











| of the dead from their slumbers—when the thunders of Jebo- 


! vah’s voice shall have proclaimed that ‘Time shall be no 
| 


more,’ she will appear in renewed life and beauty, to bloom 
| in fadeless immortality; for “there shall be a new Heaven 
‘and a new Earth.” Wuitsr. 


From the Literary Souvenir for 1840. 
THE CANAL-BOAT. 
BY WILLIAM £. BURTON, 
Reaper! are you a traveler? 

i do not allude to a few hours’ transit between the chief 
cities of the Northern States, in a well-appointed steamboat 
ora cushion-seated, stove-warmed railroad car, with suffi- 
ciency of opportunity afforded for obtaining regular meals.— 
I speak of traveling, not of pleasure juunts or business trips. 

Have you ever crossed the Avantic in a short-handed, ill 
found, crazy brigantine? have you descended the Mississippi 
in a broadhorn, or ascended the Ottawa in a batteau manned 











by Canadian voyageurs? have you encountered an “ ox-eye” 
off the Cape of Good Hope! have you traversed the Pampas 


+“ En 1691, Black Kettle, one of the most distinguished of the Ire- of La Piata, or battled with a sand-spout on the banks of the 


made an irruption into the country around 
overran 


at the head of several hundred armed men. He Canada, (say 
the Preach annalists,) as atorrest does the low-linds when it over- 
flows its bawks, aud there ic no withstem ling 1t.”— Thatcher. 


{Lake Seperior. 


{“ The Nepercencans of Maine fied to Hudson's Bay to aveid theirs 
fury.” — Thatcher. 4 
I Red Jacket. 





1 have you ever topped Mont Blanc, or the Cordil- 
leras, or the Himalaya Mountains? have you wintered in an 


|| Eequimaux hut, or summered in a Florida swamp! have you 


beea bug bitten at a London inn, flea-biten at a Parisian 
| evel, mosquito-bitten at A , or chigo-bitten in Pata- 
goniat have you felt the ing-up of the monsoons in the 
Indian Ocean, the lungs-compressing khamseen of the Per- 
sian Gulf, the withering barmatian in the interior of Africa, 


How To RENDER OURSELVES AGREZABLE.—The surest way jor the hot simoom on the borders of Arabia? bave you ever 


of rendering ourselve wo others, i mi 
think them so. If Coie tay staalble ck their had 
qualities, they will not complain of them in us. 


journeyed over a corduroy rued on « Kalamazoo stage coach? 
und, uw give the climax, have you ever iraveled in @ packet 
boat on the New-York or Pennsylvania canals? ° 


| ken still deeper-toned feelings in his heart; and as he drinks |, 


| saw one. on ocean, river or canal, who was not as frightful 
as a half-shaved and bilivous baboon—and in all canal craft, 
the cunning of the simeous tnbe must be exerted to be able 
to cook a dinwer in the small space devoted to the culinary 
arrangements. I have seen one hundred persous fed, eboard 
a canal-boat, wherein the whole cuisine was not muct. big- 
ger than one of the boilers in a hotel kitchen, and yet we 
| were provided with the necessary joints of meat, exceedingly 
| well cooked, with the customary vegetables and attendant 
| tarta, 
| The various natures of the several passengers occasionally 
| present characteristic end amusing acenes in the cabin of a 
canal-boat at meal times. A well oiled and scented dandy- 
lion, decorated with a protusion of chain work and rings, 
had cut the contents of his plate into small pieces, and with 
much affectation and genulity, endeavored to eat his dinner 
with his fork. The poor tellow, had, doubtless, read in 
|* The Book of Etiquette’ that it was vulgar to take up an 
‘edible on the point of a knife. But there is a woful differ 
jence between the fashionable fourchetie with four broad 
silver prongs, and the small and «lender two-ligbed article 
| of iron furnished by the caterer of the canakboat. An en- 
vious street-sweeper once seid of a parvenu dirt-brusher who 
had just juined his gang, “ Joe gets on werry well with the 
_straight-forrerd part of the bisnese—tut vait a vhile till he 
| cums to the fancy vork o’ the perfession, sitch as sveeping 
jround post<.ses and among the railinge—that's vere he 
\shows bis emptiness.” So it was with our dandy; the 
| double prong did its duty with the beef and the potatoes— 
| the straight-forrerd part o’ the bisnese—but when he tried 
| the peas—the fancy vork—then, indeed, did he exhibit his 
| empuness. With patient endurance, he followed pea after 
| pea around the encircling area of his plate—with insinuating 
tenderness he coaxed two of the peas upon his prongs, and 
he seemed rejoiced thereat, but the peas would not stay 
coaxed, and the iron entered his mouth guiltless of vegeta- 
ble. A backwoodsman who was returning to his log but 
and clearing, after a month's apell at the big city, sat oppo- 
site the dandy, watching his assiduities with a curious eye.— 
Pecks of peas had been shoveled into the capacious mouth 
of the woodman, on the broad apex of his knife, and he 
grinned at the dandy’s labor-in-vain. 

“ Look here, stranger, it aint in nater to kalkilate as you'll 
ever ketch them ar’ peas with that ar’ small fork! Why the 
nation don’t you use that ar’ broad pinted knife, or take the 





big spvon out o’ the dum truck?” 

The dandy simpered about the fashionable way 
of eating peas. 

‘Fashion! well, I’d jest as soon, and perhape a little 
sooner by a darned try to dig up a forty-acre bet with 
my penknife, and let a and a hull team of oxen stand 


idle while I done it.” 
Apropos of ferke—I may as well relate an odd. of 
Jerseyman, who, v Philadelphia for the first » took 
use 
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ee 
silence; never had he seen such a utensil before, either in 
his own house, or in the humbte dwelling of his friends.— 
What could be its use? A plate of soup was placed before 
him—a spoon was not in sight; he instantly conjectured 
that the strange affair was a new-invented spoon. Calling « 
waiter to his side, he said, with an air of well a¢samed 
authority, ‘ Here, boy, take away this curious , will 
you, and bring one witheut any of them slits in it.’ 

Ic is worth while to observe the greediness of some of the 
passengers, who besiege the victuals as if they had just passed 
the Kuster gate of an amazingly long lent. A gross fet man, 


a fellow well known in Philadelphia, was once traveling in a | 


canal-boat, at the usual rate of three miles an hour; at din- 
ner time his industry became the mark of the company ; fish, 
Hesh, fowl, and pudding vanished with an astonishing celerity. 
An opposite gentleman requested to be helped to a portion of 


[head of you, but on the same level, «cratches the of 
your head with the tip of his toe. Whatcan you do? You 
||have no resource but the revenge of the nigger coachman, 
|| who, in a clash of carriages, was told by his mistress that 
} the end of the pole of the following carriage had been driven 
|through the back of her coach:—‘* Neber mind, Missee,” 
was the answer, “I shub de eend ob our pole right freu de 
back ob de carriage afure us, and dat, you know, make us 
jeben.”” In the same way, you receive a kick from your pre- 
|decessor, and in the agony of the time, you transmit it to 
gor gees is, to those who come after you. 

| Every canal-boat carries its own colony of mosquitoes. In 
general, you see nothing of them in the day time, but in the 
morning, you invarial:ly find six or seven bumps on your fore- 
| head that would puzzle a phrenologist--with an occasional 
lump on the end of your proboscis, and a sore place just under 








« Bucks cowmty fowl thet was placed before our fat friend, | your eye. The Montezuma Swamp, on the Erie Canal, thirty 
who, depositing the dexter leg and wing, with the whole of |! odd miles from Syracuse, has a choice breed of these petite 
the bird's breast epon bis own plate, pushed the digecta | vampyres; they are fierce and ravenous in an unparalleled 
membra across the table, and without waiting to empty his | degree, and visit tne various packet-boats with an untiring 
mouth, or deigning to raise his head, said, as he applied to | assiduity and never-failing appetite “ wondrous to behold.” 
his work with renewed vigor, “T really can’t lose any time; || The Kentuck story about witnessing the gallinyppers sit on a 
Zam ia a hurry to get to Philadelphia.” | pine stump by the road side, waiting for the mail, and sharp- 

The same gros lourdaud once replied to a gentleman who |. ening their teeth with a brickbat, in readiness for the attack 
asked him the total amount of the population of Pennsylvania, | 0n the passengers, is no longer apocryphal. I heard a packet- 
wccording to the last census, “ Look here, sucker, speak Eng- | boat captain assert that ke once saw a cloud of the real swamp- 
lish, will you, wher you talk to me.” i bred out-and-outers absolutely carry off a child, three years of 

The uniform and easy motion of the canal-boat generally | age, from the roof of his boat, across che canal, into the re- 
sends one half of the passengers to sleep, within a few minutes | cesses of the Montezuma. Some two hours elapsed before 
of the removal of the dinner cleth. The ladies retire behind | the exact place where she had alighted could be found ; but 
the curtain dividing their cabin from the gen lemen’s room, || when the spot was ascertained, the dear little abducted was 
and the male nappers steal forty winks upon the side seats discovered picked to a perfect skeleton. Several of the c 
or cushions on the lockers teps, despite the printed in- || sengers were so hardened as to dispute the evident truth of 


junctions to the cunteary which hang upon the cabin’s side, | this story, and Jaughed heartily at the credulity of those wl 


Some few begin to read, but eventually drop asleep over their H confessed their belief: in the course of the night, the mosqui- 
books, and cod in darin solemnity from opposite sides, | toes avenged themselves upon the scoffers; and, in the morn- 
or ‘lean their cheeks upon their hands,’ and doze deceit- jing, every syllable of the captain's narrative was avouched to 
fully till awakened by their own deep snore. Duliness reigns | be most gospel-like and true. 





| 


| 


a a 
deck, and unbuttoning my cloak from the top of my trunk, I 
* camped out’ on the deck boards, between a row of boxes, 
and covering myself well up, with a carpet bag for my pil- 
low, slept pretty comfortably till day break, notwithstanding 
a few flying visits from the marsh gallinippers, and the heavy 
dews of a summer’s night. 


PASSING AWAY....A DREAM. 
BY J, PIERPONT. 
Was it the chime of a tiny bell 

That came so sweet to my dreaming ear, 
Like the silvery tones of a fairy’s shell! 

‘That he winds on the beach, so mellow and clear, 
When the winds and the waves lie together asleep, 
And the Moon and the Fairy are watching the deep— 
She dispensing her silvery light, 

And he his notes as silvery quite, 
Whilst the boatman listens, and ships his oar 
To catch the music that comes from the shore? 
Hark! the notes on my ear that play 
Are set to words: as they float, they say— 

* Passing away! passing away*’ 





But no;—it was not a fairy’s shell, 
Blown on the beach so mellow and clear ; 
Nor was it the tongue of a silver bell, 
Striking the hour, that filled my ear, 
As I lay in my dream; yet was it a chime 
That told of the flow of the stream of Time: 
For a beautiful clock from the ceiling hung, 
And a plump little girl for a pendulum swung, 
(As you 've sometimes seen, in a little ring 
That hangs in his cage, a Canary bird swing ;) 
And she held to her bosom a budding boquet, 
And, as she enjoyed it, she seemed to say— 
‘ Passing awey! passing away !’ 
Oh, how bright were the wheels that told 
Of the lapse of Time, as they moved round slow! 
And the hands, as they swept o'er the dial of gold, 


supreme—eccasivnally disturbed by the tread of the smokers |, 
on the cabin top, who are prevented from sleeping by the | 
nips of their naughtinesses the quitoes, and the necessity 
vt noticiag the comstant recurrence of the bridge nuisance, | 
with the unavoidable bending and bobbing of the bedy. 

The sepper table cleared, the chequerboard is in requisi- 
tion, and « crowd hangs over the adversaries, and partukes 
of the interest of the game. Occasionally, a wandering gam- 
bler exhibits a pack of cacds, and proposes a harmless game 
at poker, or a cut-in at loo. This auisance is rather scarce 





|| bumps through a lock, and the water rushes in at the broken 


‘that you are walking on the deck of the boat, and hearing | 


|damp your carcass on the stomacl: of some sleeper on the 


Well—you scratch off the mosquitoes, and, hiding your Seemed to point to the girl below. 

head in your only sheet, again exsay to sleep. The boat And lo! she had changed: in a few short hours 

Her boquet had become a garland of flowers, 

That she held in her outstretched hands, and flung 

This way and that, as she, dancing, swung 

In the fulness of grace and of womanly pride, 

That told me she soon was to be a bride; 

Yet then, when expecting her happiest day, 

In the same sweet voice I heard her say— 
‘Passing away! passing away!’ 


pane or half-closed window. The morphine quality is again 
predominant; you sleep, despite excessive thirst and heat.— 
You dream that you are a roll of dry goods on a shelf; or, 


the ominous call of “ bridge,”” you attempt to throw yourself 
flat upon the deck, but, in reality, pitching off your perch, you 





absard the canal-boats, and appears only when the gamblers oor. If you have any luck, you get into a fight—if not, you 
are actual passengers—the sporting fraternity never resort to | et into your berth, and acain essay to rest. The man, in the 


such places in pursuit of thei prey, although such practices 
are habitual aboard the westera steam-boats. 

** How are we all to find sleeping room aboard this little 
boat?" L ageeed with the speaker, a young man of inexpe- 


rienced manner, and regarded the proceedings of the captain 


and his attendant nigger with some attention, while they fixed 
the berths, and arranged the order and location of the sleep- 
ers. The first name upon the way bil! has the first choice of 


beda—if a steep of canvass, scarcely six feet long, and barely | 


two feet wide, with a mattress half an inch thick, and one 
coverlet, deserves the name of a bed. The locker seat forms 
the lewer berth ; lines are suspended from the cabin ceiling, 
attached to hovks that seem hardly strung enough to hold a 
bird cage; to these cords are affixed two rows of berths, 


, layer above you, snores. Gods! what a blast! You dig your 
|, head into your twelve-by-six straw pillow, and try to eo 
| oblivion—but the infernal suspiration comes in at your star- 
| board ear like a huge corkscrew, and seems to extract your 
brain. You the amenities of life, and again borrow 
| the philosophy of the nigger coachman—bending your knee, 
| you give the snoring superincumbent a polthogue in the small 
| ribs—he wakes, and snores no more ! 

There is an infinite variety in the different diapasons of the 
, nasal organ; they perform a perfect scale, from the roaring 
‘of the bull of Bashan, to the nothingness of the grasshopper's 
chirp. Listen! one gentleman draws out his diatonic in a 
| long crescendo, terminating abruptly at the height of his na- 
‘sality. Another, at long intervals, gives a loud and vigorous 


hooked on the inner side to some pegs in the cabin wall or | yerk, like the short quick bark of an enraged whelp. That 


| 
| 


| 


| 


From the Forget-Me-Not for 1840. 
ADELINE.....A Sxetcn rrom Lirs. 


Poor, gentle Adeline, thine was a wayward fate. Thou 
wert reared in the lap of luxury. All a father’s pride, all a 
mother’s love, centered in thee. Soft was the pillow on 
which thy infant head was laid to rest, and anxious the eyes 
that watched thy slumbers, Attendant handmaids waited on 
thy feeblest cry, and obsequious lacquies bowed themselves 





before thee. Such, so fondly-tended, wert thou in infancy! 
And, when girlhood came—the season of joyousness, when, 
even amid poverty and privation, the young heart leaps be- 











neath its excess of happiness—thou wert still reared in splen- 
| dor and indulgence—the beloved, the admired of every eye. 
But suddenly there came a change, a withering change. Thy 
parents died ; by fortune was dissipated ; thy friends, those 


who had courted thee in thy prosperity, proved false; and 





vartition, about eighteen inches apart from each uther.— 
Three persons are thas compelled to lie on shelves within 
the altitude of four feet, fur no boat exceeds six feet im hight, | 
and the lecker er cabin seat is at least a foot and a half from | 
the ground, and the upper passenger must have six inches | 
between his nese and the roof of the boat. Thie calculation | 
is bevond the usual average of space. 

I have seen upward of onc hundred human beings com- 
pelled to pig together in one of these canal-boats, when the 
accommodations provided were but for forty persons. Mat- 
tresses were spread upon tables and stools; and coveriets 
and blankets placed upon the floor, received the willing in- 
cumbents, 

A decent man feels disgust at the idea of being compelled 
to sleep in a low, close cabin, with a triple corpuscular row 
suspended on each side, and the floor strewed with snoorers— 
all of them, in the midst of the dog days, breathing the same 
air over and over again. But, while traveling, you feel jaded, 
fatigued, blazéed, and imagine that you must sleep. With 
considerable difficulty, you get into your berth—an action 
more perplexing than pleasing, arly if you are com- 

lied to'a middle or a garret | Y 

in to snore acound you; 








senses into a dreamy sort of 

neighbér tates te bis bed, endl Se etait you 0 
pees ep heehee It is of no use 
to quarrel; the man could not You endeavor to turn 
yourself round, and see if sleep will take the other side of the 
question; it is an impossible act—the weight 


man in the ry brought his sacking within an 
Stayton A trical ‘ 


t 
tae 


gurgling sound, speaking of liquor, is the voice of a probuscis || at the end of one short year from the moment of thy greatest 


| with mulberry carbuncles. Do you not hear a still, small | triumph, that in which thou sawest thyself greeted as the 


snore that comes from the nove of that long, thin man oppo- | chosen one of him who had won thy young heart's best effec- 
site? how it sneaks into the world, as if ashamed of its exili- || tion, thou wentest forth—a beggar, or a governess! Alas! 
ty! it is dying gradually away, like the death-moan of a pul- || for woman, that, while there are so many ways open by which 
monary flea. Other snouts emulate the snort of a pi the rougher sex—each selecting that most in accordance with 


|| spurt of a high-pressure steam-pipe—the genue purrings of an 
|| ancient tabby. How that stout gentleman snores! his nasal 
blast possesses a rumbling sound, like the rolling of the peb- 
| bles in the whirl of the retiri It increases in its 
| might! the valence of the wi -curtain feels its power, 
| and waves te and fro in the current of the agitated air! He 
|| has roused himself from his sleep by the violence of his own 
| snore. Hark! ‘he swears a prayer or two—and then he 
|| snores again.’ 

! Shakspeare causes one of the monarchs of England to 
inquire why sleep forsakes the perfumed chambers of the 
Ereat, to lie in smoky cribs, and rest upon uneasy pallets.— 

carckiost cable of thi jpusteet bag Corner tn fostinnd to « 
seventh heaven in comparison with the steamy and stinking 
cabin of a crowded canal-boat. The last time that [ traveled 
| by the slow of the ‘ fast line,’ I selected my six feet 
| of slung sleep as close to the door as possible ; and, as nearly 
| one hundred passengers were to pass the night in the floating 
| nuisance, I considered myself fortunate in obtaining a resting 
| place, when the berths were a I consumed seve- 
| ral of the dull hours of early by burning my tobacco en 
the deck—in fact, it was near before I entered the 
cabin, intending to turn in—but a sniff of the odor of 
| that apartment compelled me turn out, and I had some diffi- 
culty in restraining the contents of my stomach from follow- 


ayer ree ik and 








his tastes and talents, can win his way to fame and fortune-— 
there are but two by which thou const wring the bitter bread 
of dependence from the reluctant hand of pride! 

Yes; manifold are the sorrows, grievous the wrongs. of the 
ill-fated sempstress, and fain would we win for ber the sym- 
pathy of those, for the adornment of whose young and often 
lovely forms—loveliest when least gorgeously attired—she 
vils through many a cheerless day and weary night, with 
few to pity, fewer to approve: yet, even for her, oppressed, ne- 
glected as she often is, there is an occasional sunny spot, some 
bright Oasis in the desert of her life, where she may repose 
herself, and take courage ere she starts again on her weary 
way. But the governess, the orphan governess, has none; 
earth holds not another being so solitary. Cut off from com- 
panionship with her employers, not, indeed, by any fault or 
failing of her own—for, can it be denied that sometimes 
ranks immeasurably above them in all that constitutes real 
worth !—but because the tyrant laws of custom have ordaj 
that the lady who bas the means to pay shall, in the various 
gradce of costory, held a Lighse pesiion chan the lady who is 
compelled to receive a salary. Her mind is too highly culti- 
vated, her manners too tefined, to hold communion with the 
lady's maid and the , with whom they would re- 
duce her to herd; and when heart, aching, in the inten- 
sity of its warmth, for something to cling to, seeks to twine 
itself round the innocent beings whom she has undertaken to 


8 century of snorers. I-retucned to the'' guide, even their gencrous natures are to be blunted, their 
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7 
young hearts warped, and their begt feelings nipt in the bud, 
rather than that the y should learn too fondly to love, too highly 
to venerate, the governess. There are, it is true, here and 
there to be found individuals more high-minded than the mass, 
who, loving virtue for virtue’s sake, and appreciating talent 
even when found in the person of a i female, exalt 
themselves by exalting her; but the former is the rule—the 
latter only the exception—verily both shall have their re- 


ward. 
from the daily 





Proceed we now to select a few passages 
life of the governees. In a back room of the dulles: house in 
one of the dullest streets in London, stands a young aud lovely 
female, surreunded by a groupe of children of different sexes, 
and of ages varying from four to fourteen. So fair, so mild, 
so gentle, is the presiding genius of the apartment, that it 
might have seemed a temple dedicated to peace and concord, 
but for the civcumstance that any thing but peace reigned 
within its walls. A tall, g 1 girl, apr tly about four- 
teen years of age, in a state of great excitement, and with a 
face rosy red, but by no means celestially so, is engaged in a 
violent contest with her brother, three years her junior, whose 
clenched fist, firmly set teeth, and laboring breath, prove that 
the demons of passion and of pride have him jast now com- 





ee 


pisno, is seated the governess, simply yet genteelly attired. 
She is performing, with exquisite taste and pathos, one of 
Beethoven's beautiful sonatas. There is silence; for every 
one feels that the best of music is issuing from beneath the 
touch of no common performer; butno circle has formed itself 
around her ; there is no ready hand to turn the leaves of her 
music-book : no kind voice near to whisper approbation— it 
is only the governess.’ 

Those words have raised a line of demarcation, which it 
would be high treason against the laws of fashion for any one 
to overstep, A glass indeed is occasionally raised toward 
her, for she is very fair to look upon, but other notice receives 
she none ; and when, at length, the music ceases and permis- 





| her to her seat. No wonder then, that, as, with tottering 
‘steps, she threads her way to tne bottom of the room, the 
memory of other days should rise to her mind—of days when 
| she was herself the centre of a circle, the * admired of a!) ob- 
| servers ;, and when, after such an exhibition as the present, 
| the voice of love breathed into ber ear the valued meed of 
| praises; and no wonder that the big bitter tear of regret fills 
| her eye. 

The seat sbe has vacated is oceupied, meanwhile, by a titled 





pletely in their power. A book, the severed leaves of which 
lie scattered around, while the stronger backs are firmly | 
grasped by each determined combatant, is evidently the sub- 
ject of dispute. The younger brothers and sisters, ranged on | 
either side, though they are yet taking no active pert in the | 
fray. show by the hightened color on their cheeks that they | 
are only waiting for a signal to begin; while the governess, 
in a voice intended to be authoritative, but which is really far 
too feminine to be heard in such a Babel of sounds, is vainly | 


endeavoring to restore order. i} 


Suddenly the door opens. A majestic and well-dressed | 
form appears. There is a momentary pause, but it is the lull | 
that precedes the raging of the tempest. The fuces of the | 
excited belligerents are turned fearlessly towards their parent. | 


The maternal arms are open to receive them, and with ill- |, 


judged fondness, the mother her offending children to | 
her heart. “Miss Lascelles,” begins the governess, in an | 
exculpatory tone—but the lady frowns a frown »f the deep- | 
est anger, and, in accents which suppressed passion have ren- | 
dered even more shrill and sharp than usual, refuses to hear | 
aught against her daughter. 

“Tell me not,” she exclaims, rudely interrupting ; “ tell | 
me not of Mias Lascelles. She is, when 


|| But the governess is too high-minded for envy ; an?, though | 





| heiress, round whom lords and ladies range themselves with 
| delighted expectation, while officious beaux vie with each 
| other for the honor of performing those little acts of gallantry, 
| for the exercise of which the vicinity of the piano affords so 
fair a fieid—again music is heard, and an execrably eyecuted 
Italias, bravura is succeeded by an almost deafening shout of 


sion is granted her to retire, no hand is extended to lead || 


‘countenance beams with unwonted animation. But, alas! 
ithe change, favorable as it seems, works her farther woe ; 
'for her blue eye, now radiant with jey, speaks but too elo- 
quently to the bosom of the elderbrother of her pupils, draw- 
ing from him offers as honorable to himself as they are dis- 
tasteful to his parents; and, though the heart of the maiden 
| beats not responsive to his vows—faithful ax it is to the mnem- 
| ory of its early blighted love—the weight of their displeasure 
jfalls om her. Presomptuous!—that she, the well-burn, the 
highly-educated, the intellectual, and the virtoous, showld 
|dare to render herself too pleasing to the jenior clerk in a 
|mercantile house, who, in addition to sundry expectations 
| from hie father—the father, be it known of nine ower children 
—possesses, subject indeed to the contingencies of trade and 
|climate, a salary of £200 a year to lay at her feet! What, 
|save instant dismissal, cun expiate so greatacrime! The 
fiat goes forth, and the governess is again upon the world. 
| And now her inclinations turns one more towards Eng- 
land; for though, within the limits of its sea-girt shores, there 
is not une door that will volantarily fly open at her approach, 
still, it is the land of ber bith; it contains the graves of her 
parents, the spot that was once her home, and thither she 
‘returns. But enough has been said—we will not truce her 
| wanderings from house to house, in pursuit of that ——- 
ment whieh the teeming columns of our newspapers hold out 
jas so easy of attainment. We will not attend her to the 
'drawing-rvoms of the proud, the opulent, and the unfeeling. 
| For some she is too young, for others too ol —for some two 
diffident, and for some, to their shame be it spoken, too ham - 





applause. 


, her correct ear will not allow ber to listen with pleasure to, 
, bad music, she is just now too much absorbed in a conversa | 
ton that is going on beside ber tw admit of ber drawing any | 
comparisons unfavorable to the fair songstress. The rpeaa-| 
| ers are two gentlemen of rank, one holding a prominent ; lace 


some. We will not further watch her, as she turns timidly 
away, with a vain endeavor tu screen her blushing fece from 
the impertinent glance of the liveried footman, who, after 
creeping reluctantly up the kitchen stairs, scarcely deigns to 
open the door sufficiently wide to permit the egress of the 
* young woman that has been after the governess’s place.’ 


| Poor Adeline! and will thy weak und fragile form, thy 


| in the world of literature, the other an equally honorabie one || delicate and sensitive mind, be able bong to stand agwinet the 


| tmuch animation and alility a question of great public inter-| 
est. Somewhat retired fiom the crowd, they hove stationed 
themselves near the governess, whose earnest attention and 
| intelligent countenance mark the interest with which she list- 
}ens. Her sorrows are forgotten; ber regrets have vanished ; 





| of the conversation, some allusion is made to an author with | 


ip the cuuncils of his severeign; and they are discussing with | biting blast of adversity and neglect. Alas! no; the incipi- 
jent blight of consumption, that ever-ready disguise of abroken 
heart, is upon thee. Thou art bustening to the grave, and 


better so while thy heart is softened by afBietion. Yes, bet- 
ter far, in God's good time unrepiningly and piously to die, 
than, with a broken constitution and a soured temper, to drag 


|| every faculty of her mind is absorbed, and when, in the course |, on a weary existence to the extreme verge of obi age. 


Fare thee well, Adeline, my girlhood's pluy-cllow, my 


properly managed, || whose name she is unacquainted, forgetful tur a moment of | youth’s companion! Happily for thee, there is another and 


the most amiable, the most delightful, of children. No one || the barrier between herself and the eloquent speaker, a ques a better world, one where the wicked cease from troubling, 
has yet been able to discover the slightest-fault in the dispo- || tion rises to her lips, it is only half uttered, for she remem-| and where the weary are for ever at rest. To that world art 


sition of my adored Charlotte. Miss Morley, it is mean, it 
is base, to try to throw the blame upon your pupil.” } 

“But Master Charles, ma’am—” 

“Charles, too, my brave, my manly boy!” and again she | 
embraces bim—“ can any one look upon you and have a heart | 
to chide? Why. Miss Morley, why try to set me against my | 
children—you who ro little understand their characters, who | 
are so entirely unable to appreciate their excellent qualities? 
I will not bear a word against them!” and the haughty lady 
is about to depart, but, as she turns to leave the room, her | 
eye rests on the mild, unruffied features of the governess. A 
sense of injury, an expression of pity and forgiveness, is there, | 
but no trace of anger—the shaft of mulice has not struck | 
home; the weaker party triumphs, greai in its very weak- | 
ness. Luckily, a fresh theme for insult pre-ents itself to the 
memory of the discomfited—and, in a voice even less calm | 
than before, she returns to the charge. 

“* By the by, Miss Morley, my daughter last evening ex- | 
posed either the ignorance or the negligence of ber instruct- 
res, by her inability to answer the most simple questivns in 
geozraphy.” 

“| bebeve, and I regret it, ma’ar—” and the governess 
speaks quickly, for this time she is determined to be heard— 
“but you have yourself desired that Miss Lascelles should 
not be veazed with geography, it being a study to which she 
has the must decided aversion.” 

“ Again you are wrong—for Mr. Atlas, a member of the 
pre ale , who bas written a work on the science 
who is an author, Miss Morley, gives it as ns decided opin- 
ion that her genius points precisely in that direction. No, you 
do not, you never will, poxsess the tact necessary to discover 
and foster the Intent talents of the children.” And, with a 
frown of direful import, she takes her som and daughter by 
the hand, and, slamming the door viudeatly after her, descends 
to the drawing-room. 

After the scene we have described, can it be wondered at 
that, when left to th Ives, younger members of this 
ill-governed family, instead of returning to their seats and re- 
suming ther interrupted occupations, shuuld form themselves 
into little groupes, and, in tones whi indeed, but so 
whispered as to be perfeculy audible to her aguinst whom they 
were uttered, discuss plans of future rebelliun against the au- 
thority of the governess ! 

Change we now the scene. It is evening, and there are 
sounds of revelry in that house. Lights gleam from every 
window; fragrance issves from every $ servants arc 
running in al! directions; and gniet bustle reign througb- 
out. In the drawing-room « beillant party is assembled; 





I with the 
|| sembly ove individual who cares for her, steals away to her 


bers her situation, and suddenly checks berself. But the sup- | 
sound causes the gentleman to leok round; and even 


| he, the frequenter of a coust, the attendant on a youthful, fe- | 
male sovereign, the polished, the courteous, and generally the || 


humane—even he gazes at her with a rude stare, which so || 


plainly expresses ‘ [tis only the Governess,’ that the sen-itive, | 


timid girl shrinks back, retires within herself, and, overcome | 
paioful conviction that there is not in that large as- || 


own apartme:.t, there to weep in solitude over blighted for- 
tune and disappointed hopes. 

O11! the nights of sleeplessness, succeeding days of mental 
and ofier, bedily toil, thut the governess endures! Is it not 
enough—the throbbing temple, the feverish pulse, the op- 
| pressed spirit—suffceth it not the disappointment resulting |) 
| from a conscientious yet unsuccessful discharge ef irksome 
| duties—the weariness of pouring, for the hugdreth time in 
vain, words of instruction into the obstinate enr of dullness, | 
| bearing on her own already overcharged shoulders the weight | 
| of failure; but must the neglect or insult of the world at large 
| be added— perhaps the bitierest ingredient in her cup of suf- 
| fering! And is this the reward of Jong years of study and 
| confinement! Is this the emancipation ot which the school- 
| girl so fundly dreams! Then happier she, who, with uncul- 
tivated but peaceful mind and heajibful body, sits plating 
rushes by her cottage door. H 
Eighteen months have and the sickening longing 
for change is felt; evea were it a change fur the worse—and 

i would bring with it novelay, excite- 
riods of life, but especially im youth ~ vo foray aad 
pe s of life, espec youth, we cling so 
so faithfully, gives whispered promise of a happier lot. The 
die 1s cast, and the goveryvess, with no tie to bind her to ber 
cvuatry, consents to cross the sea. Woa by the promises of 
strangers, who look kindly upon her, she wanders forth, and, 
ove thousand miles from the land of ber nativity, seems for » 
time to bave found the happiness she aeught. 

There issomething in the air of a foreign clime that draws 
the natives uf the same covntry more «lovely to each other. 
Whatever distance uf station or of space may have separated 
them at heme, they have have there sowe sympathies in com- 
mon. Their language, their hebits, aven their prejudices, 
are the same. And where that suling principle which bear- 
sway alike in all countries—the love 
dowa in che collision, the nassoweg 
wide to its fellow-countrymem, 

The governess has never before felt so little alone; her 
pupil« become hee fri P 
py—and peace of mind seom works its usual change. He: 








will open itseli 








feathers wave, diamonds glisten, and young hearts tbrill with 
pleasure. In a digent corner of the room, before a grand 


step is lighter thaa of yore, ber song more glad, and ber 


thow passing ; and mayest thou find there the peace that was 
denied thee in this! 


THE HOUR-GLASS....By Jonx Quincy Apams. 
(Hymn for the 200th Anaiversary of the old Church at Quincy, Mass.) 
Aas! how swift the moments fly— 
How flash the years along! 
Scarce here, yet gone already by; 
The burden of a song. 
See Childhood, Youth, and Manhood pass, 
And Age with furrowed brow! 
Time was—Time shall be;—drain the glass! 
But where io Time is Now ? 


Time is the measure but of change : 
No present hour is found ; 
The Past—the Future, fill the range 
Of Time's unceasmg round. 
Where, then, is Now? In realms above, 
With God’s atoning Lamb— 
In of eterna! love, 
jhere sits enthroved I AM. 


Then, Pilgrim, let thy joys and tears 
On Time no longer lean; 

But henceforth all thy bopes and fears 
From earth's afiections wean. 

To God let votive accents rive; 
With Truth—with Virtue live; 

So all the biiss that Time denies, 
Eternity shuli give. 





Tux Sinuixe Vattey.—In the night of the 18th of Jone, 
the inhabstants of the village of Frederowk were awukened 
by @ subterraneous noise, and a surt of earthquake, which 
gave a violent shock to all their dwellings. Ignorant of the 
cause of this terrible shock, they hastened imo the streets, 
and eaw, to their terror, that the whole valley, in which most 
of the houses sre situated, had become loosened from the 
foot of the mountain; that it}had suak conenderably, and was 
advancing toward the Weiga. The terror of these poor peo- 
ple was extreme when they saw the whele mass moving, and 
that some of their houses were pred op whtagane aes 


dewn. Ina short time were om this sunken 
surface elevations and - and broad and very regu- 
lar cracks, whieh gave it the epp-arauee of a terrace; where 
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and kitchen gardens which are nearest to the mountain, and 
considerably higher up than the village, have suffered most 
ofall. Happily, no petsons have perished. During the con- 
fusion, the peasants all lived ia the open air; they ate now 
beginning to repair the houses. The sinking of the valley is 
a mile and a half long, and 250 fathoms broad. It is not 
yt known how far the valley has been shoved forward. 
Hamburg Borsen Malle. 
THE INDIAN SUMMER....A PAINTING BY DOUGHTY. 
BY MES. FRANCES 5. Ose0oD. 
Aa, yes! in the mist, whose soft splendor 
Is shed like a smile o'er the scene, 
So rich, yet so meltingly tender, 
So radiant, yet so serene— 
In the azure air veiling the mountain, 
Far off, wita its own robe of light— 
In the gleam and the foam of the fountain— 
In the foliage so gorgeously bright— 
I sce a wild beauty, belonging 
To one sunny region alone? 
New-England—belovéd New-England! 
The soul-waking scene is thine own! 
And gating, entranced, on the picture, 
Mine eyes are with tears running o'er; 
For my heart has flown home to those mountains, 
And [ am an exile no more ! 
Again through the woodlands I wander, 
Where autumn trees, lofty and bold, 
Are stealing from bright cloads above them 
Their wealth of deep crimson and gold ;— 
Where Nature is sceptred and crowned, 
Asa queen in her worshiping lac.d 
While her rock-ynilared palaces round, 
All matchless in majesty stand ;— 
Where the star of her forest dominions, 
The hummingbird, darts to bis food, 
Like a gem or a blessom on pinions, 
Whose glory illumines the wood ;— 
Where her loftiest, loveliest flower,” 
Pours forth its impassioned perfume; 
And her torrents, a cont in power, 
Are wreathed with the sun-circle’s bloom ;— 
Where on cloud-pillows soft, but resplendent, 
Our day-spirit floats to bis rest; 
And the moon, like a pure jewel-pendant, 
Is hung on night's love-breathing breast. 
New-England—belovéd New-England ! 
I breathe thy rich air as of yore; 
For my heart is at home in those mountains, 
And I am an exile no more! 
Yet not for thy beauty or glory— 
Though lofty and lovely thou art— 
And not for thy proud haunts of story, 
These tears of deep tenderness start : 
There 's a Lome in the heart of New-England, 
Where once [ was fondly caressed ;— 
Where strangers ne'er looked on me coldly, 
And Care never came to my breast! 
Though warm beerts have cherished the exile 
To moments of sorrow and pain, 
There's « home in the beart of New-England ;— 
Oh! when shall I sec it again? 
“Tis Mingo 
—_—__—_—_— 
From Friendship's ‘for 1840. 
MY COUSIN AND THE CURATE. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF THE ‘ RETORMER.’ 

“I suact be bored to death—I shall be vapored—I shall 
be blued if I stop a month in this place!” soliloquized Miss 
Percival, as the post-chaise which carried her entered a little 
quiet village in the West of England. “ This is transporta 
tion with a vengeance! Not a sound but the blacksmith's 
hammer, and the chirruping of a few birds. Why, I shall 
lose my most vacommon share of common sense—my won- 
derfu! portuon of wondrous understanding in three weeks’ 
time. If I am ever allowed to go home again—(by the bye, 
I think I shall run away)—I shall make my first appearance 
in the character of an intellectual ghost—the mental akeleton 

ph goria—the shadow of a shade. A pretty 
village, they say'—very sweet! retired! very rural! 
Yes. There's « row of little stupid houses! Up in the morn- 
ing at five !—and there ‘s the sohool: b LAL i. iL 4... t.5./. 
And some widow lady lives there, the relict of a little corn- 
chandler or a miller. Ah! and that’s the doctor’s—always 
the best house in country places—Mr. 
the large brass plate. And where's the use 
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ters, is the attorney's; it rivals the doctor's in And 
Ce eae peeping through the treee—an $ 
I hope the owls make 

is the postillion turning down this dull lane ?!—nog 
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Oh, now we stop; and this is my aunt's cottage; not @ cot- 
tage ornée—not even a Swiss. ve of dulness! I may a- 
well despair at once ; it will save me a great deal of trouble. 
and [ see that hoping is hupeless.” 

So the young lady resigued herself, if not to despair, at leas: 
to ill temper; and as the post-boy drew up with hjs best at 
tempt at style, she leaned back in the chuise, and looked a+ 
discontented and unamiable as possible. A very fair young 
girl, with rich, glossy curls of auburn hair, had been watching 
her arrival from the windows, and now stood in the little rus 
tic porch to receive her; but the visiter deigned not a glance 
until she was obliged, pertorce, to alight; and then the cousine 
met with a cold clasp of the hand, instead of the warm em- 
brace prompted by the heart of the young cottage gicl. 

Miss Percival, merely because she could not help it, suf 
fered herself to be led into a sitting-roum, where she was re- 
ceived by her aunt, Mrs. Moore. The elder lady looked ex- 
ceedingly prim and stately, the one particularly irrita- 
ted and unthankful, and Bianche Moore like a little angel ot 
peace, holding an olive branch between them. 

* You are welcome, Miss,” said the stately lady; and she 
seemed at first intending to present ber ; but Miss Per- 
cival’s chilling aspect, acting like a north-easter, reduced the 
atmosphere of her kindness down below zer>. 

“Thank you, Ma’am,” said Miss Percival; and having 
touched her aunt’s hand with the tip of the fore-finger of « 
lemon-colored kid glove, she threw herself on the sofa, and 
then, keeping true to her determination of being as disagree- 
able as possible, drew herself into an upright pusicion. 

“Have you traveled alone, Miss?” asked Mrs. Moore, 
whose ideas of propnety were somewhat scandalized by the 
appesrance of such a proceeding. 

**No, Ma'am, I am not considered fit to be trusted alone. 
My papa came with me until within the last ten miles ; and | 
then, us his time was precivus, be put me into the chaise, (be 
could not lock the dvor,) and thought he would venture to 
leave me to chance—or my own diacretioa; but to chance I 
suppose ;—nobody thinks I have any discretion.” 

** Discretion, Miss,” replied the aunt wizh an air of great 
dignity, “is & most desirable quality for all ages, and for all 
classes.” 


me Perhaps so, Ma'am, but not having any, I am notable to 
j ge.” 

Mrs. Moore looked aghast; but while she was framing a 
reproof, Blanche again interposed. 

* [ am sure my cousin must be fatigued,” she said ; “ will 
you suffer me to show you to your room 1?” 

“1 am not fatigued,” replied Miss Percival, resolving not 
to have that excuse forhberill-temper. ‘I have only traveled 
twenty miles ths morning.” 

“Did you not find the country very beautiful?” asked 
Blanche, thinking, in her simplicity, that nobody could look 
on the fair face of nature with a frown—* did you not find 
the country very beautiful ?"’ 

“No,” said Miss Percival, “ I don’t like the country.” 

*“* Not like the country !"" exclaimed Bianche, to whom the 
expression of such an opinion seemed perfect heresy. “ Ab! 
you are indisposed. Things have vexed you. You have not 
used your eyes. You have not asked your heart. But | 
know that you do like it. I am sure of it. I know you bet- 
ter than you ee ae And our village—is it not sweet | 

ti y 

“* As to its sweetness,” replied the town lady, “I suppose 

I cannot form an opinion, as it is too retired for me yet to 


| have seen it.” 


* Not seen it!” exclaimed Blanche. ‘“ Why, cousin, you 
drove through it:” 

* Did 11” suid Mies Percival; “ you surprise me. What' 
do you call those few little houses that I passed, the village ?” 

“Indeed, it is considered a very lovely place,” replied 
Blanche. 
~ May beso, but J have no taste; and indeed I must be 
mistaken, for I only saw a few miserable houses—hutse— 
cottages, and one or two chandlers’ © 

“ Chandlers’ shops!" excluimed Mrs. Moore. 

“ And the church!” cried Blanche, “the prettiest church, 
with its old-fashioned porch, and its turret.all over ivy !” 

“I believe I did see something of a rookery,” said Miss 
Percival. 

‘* My dear cousin,” said Blanche, “‘ you are laboring under 
an optical delusion; your eyes are jaundiced.” 

“ 1f my complexion is safe—" said Miss Percival. 

“ That is brilliant enough,” replied Blanche, “ but lest we 
should impair it by tiring you, let me lead you to your cham- 
ber.” 

“As you please,” replied Miss Percival, too indifferent to 
show any interest in the matter; and Blanche, org gee 
retirement might soften her cousin's heart, conducted to 
a chamber, the very epitome of comfort and purity. A bed 
withdrapery as unsullied as Alpine snows, and acasement, over 
which the and blossoms of the eglantine were twining and 
Sesatinn tel being sweetness. And here Miss Perciva 
sat down in sullen dignity; and toa remark of her cousin’: 
on the beauty of the from the window, said sullenly 
“ It might be so—she did not know—but the room was ver) 










Blanche’s 


by the well-meant but rather injudicious admonitions of Mrs. 
Moore. The town lady kept up her sullenness and dignity. 
She never uttered a sentiment that Mrs. Moore did not think 
ther duty to endeavor to correct, and herrepzoofs and advice 
were received with supercilious scorn or un .iled contradic- 
tion. The utmost that Blanche could manage, with all the 
tinessing of a kind nature, was to keep these belligerent pow- 


ers in a state of armed neutrality. 
Miss Percival kept her chamber in the morning: she did 
not condescend to make her a below until the hour 


of dinner, and then, much to the ehock of Mrs. Moore's 
nerves, she descended in her dressing-gown. 

Miss Percival did not choose to see Mrs. Moore’s stare of 
horror as she fixed her upon the loose wrapper; so that 
lady was obliged to 5 43 pre into words. 

* I am very sorry to see that you are ill, niece Ellen,” said 
the country lady, with unutterable dignity. 

“ T am not ill, thank you, Ma’am,” said Miss Percival. 

“ [ imagined sv from your dress, niece,” said the elder lady. 
Miss Percival did not condescend to reply; she cast a look 
down on her own attire, as if to see what she really bad on, 
and then, as though the matter were either no concern of hers, 
or quite unworthy of her notice, remained silent. 

** Perhaps it is not the fashion in town for ladies to dress 
for dinner?” said Mrs. Moore, with much asperity. 

“ Yes, Ma’am,” said Miss Percival, “‘ we dress for dinner, 
but we dine at a rational hour.” 

“* And what do you call a rational hour, Miss 1” 

“ Six.” 

* But I should have that you would have dressed, 
let the hour be what it might,—at least out of respect to 
your friends.” 

“ I do dress when there is occasion.” 

Mrs. Moore bridled up. “And when may you consider 
that there is occasion?” 

** When there are gentlemen, ma'am.” 

Mrs. Moore lifted up her eyes at this contumaciousness. 
“Then, not for common courtesy! not for the habits of « 
lady! not out of respect to your associates!” 

“I never dress to please myself.” 

“ Nor your friends 1” 

“Not my female friends; it weuld not please them.— 
Women are never so particularly gratified at seeing women 
look well.” 

Again Mrs. Moore lifted up ber hands and eyes to heaven 
in a depreeatory appeal. 

“ And you really acknuwledge—you acknowledge that you 
dress to please the gentlemen?” 

Mies Percival smiled again with ana nce of mali- 
cious pleasure at the discomposure of ber aunt, and then said : 
“ Yes, I rasher pique myself upon my candor—I do dress 
to please the gentlemen.” 

“Well, niece, I must say that I do pity my poor 
Ah! what trouble and anxiety a thoughtless daughter 
be!’ 

“T am sure,” interposed Blanche, that my cousin has 
serious meaning in her words; she only speaks at 

Do, dear Ellen, adapt yourself a little to us.” 

“ Speaks at random !” cried Mrs. Moore; “ Yes, acts 
at random, too! I do not mean to reproach you, niece; I 
never do reproach any body, but I must say that I am sorry 
for the occasion of your visit to us. If you had not been 
giving very im r encouragement to a man of very doubt- 
ful character, oar 4 poor papa would not have felt himself 
obliged to send youinto the country to get you out of the way.” 

“ Where, it seems, [ am most grievously in the way,” said 
Miss Percival ; “‘ and a most unnecessary measure itwas. I 
know my own condition in life too well to risk its adventages 
by any girlish folly. I may amuse myself with insignificant 
and inconsiderable people ; but papa ought to know me better 
than to suppose I should ever do it at the price of forfeiting 
all my expectations.” 

“ , Mamma,” cried Blanche; ‘I told you always 
that Ellen meant nothing: it is only her way—she jests.” 
“*T must believe my brother,” said the elder lady. 

« Believe want you please, Ma'am,” said Miss Percival, 
that I would now be 


by preserving it at any price. 

Mrs. Moore lifted up her eyes in horror, and her 
mouth in indignation; but Blanche interposed, procured 
a cessation of arms again. . 

For ten whole days Miss Percival kept up her sullen dis- 
content. She never allowed herself to be pleased with any 
thing. She found neither brightness in the sun, nor sweet- 
vess in the flowers. The garden might have been a wilder- 
ness; the green fields a desert; the rose a nettle; and the 
fair stately lily a wisp of withered straw, for any difference 
chat it made to Miss Percival. It was in vain that Blanche 


Jescanted on loveable mornings and delicious evenings, and 
painted beautiful and dilated on delicious scenery ; 
for ten whole days Miss Percival preferred her ili-humor to 
all that a Deity to lavish on this earth to adorn 


of his creatures. Infinite was Mrs. Moore's 
sive Blanche’s regret ; but the more they were 





of all her self-denial. 
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Mornings of sullen discontent spent in her own room,—din- 
ner in her dressing-gown,—unlimited scorn of every thing, 
the narrow limits of the house, the style of living, even the 
very viands of the table, but most of all, of every sentiment 


oo ees uttered by her aunt,—these made up the sum of |} ness 


Miss Percival’s amiability. 

“Dear Ellen,” said Blanche to her one day, almost in 
tears, “‘ [ beseech you, abandon this cruel unki > think 
how unhappy you make us. Do lay aside this perverseness, 
and make your visit a pleasure to us all.” 

“I am sorry my visit should be unpleasant to you,” said 
Ellen; ‘but have the goodness to remember that it is my || 
misfortune, not my fault,—it was paid on compulsion.” 

Blanche burst into tears and left the room. 

She returned after a short absence, trying to look cheerful. 

** Ellen, you said, the other day, that you liked the society 
of gentlemen; we have one below at this moment—come, 
and let us introduce you.” 

“ Or him ?—which ?” asked Miss Percival. 

“‘ Of course—I beg your pardon; only, as he is ourclergy- 
m ” 


an— 
“Oh! aclergyman is he? I hate hing.” 
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the congregation. The most melodious of voices had ceased H 
to speak ; and though she had not caught the sense of a sin- 
gle sentence, the deep rich tenderness of its tones, had lulled || 
her like a strain of music, into a soft and dreamy forgetful- || 


“* Well, niece Ellen,” said Mrs. Moore, as they wound |) 
their way home, “‘ how do you like our clergyman ?” 

Now, had Ellen answered from her heart, she would have | 
said, “ He is divine!” But, answering from her art, she | 
said, *‘ He is very passable, Ma'am.” I 

“ Passable!” exclaimed Mrs. Moore. “ Passable! Why, | 
Miss, he is considered a very extraordinary young man.” | 

“Ts he, Ma'am?” | 

* Yes, indeed he is, Miss; but you are determined not to | 
like any thing amongst us.” 

ag , Ma’am,” said Miss Percival, in the most amia- | 
ble tone in which she had spoken since she had opened her | 
ruby lips in the country atmosphere ; * I feel that I must like | 
every thing atlast. Makea little allowance for the harassed 
mind with which I came amongst you.” 

“There, Mamma!” cried Blanche, triumphantly; “1 
knew that Ellen was harassed and ill.”’ 





preacning: 
** He will not preach. You will find him very delightful.” || 
“‘ After having heard the catalogue of all my sins. No, j 
thank you; I suppose he thinks me a heathen, or something 
worse. There, you need not look so miserable ; go and enjoy || 
his society yourself. I dare say, to you he may be delight- i 
ful—delectable !” 
* T am sure even you would like him.” \ 
“My taste may be so fur vitiated by ten days’ imprison- || 
ment in the country, that I probably might; but as I wish to || 
preserve it as uncontaminated as possible, it is better for me |) 
to keep in my solitude.” | 
Blanche went away, more in sorrow than in anger. | 
We are rather at a loss to tell, whether it was curiosity, or || 
the very great difficulty of doing nothing, that induced Miss |) 
Percival wo walk to her window and watch the clergyman’s 
departure. Whatever was the motive, she saw, with infinite |, 
i that, instead of a venerable priest with hoary | 
hair, such as she had foolishly imagined, there passed out a 
young man of fine stature, and even elegant demeanor. At} 
that moment Miss Percival! began to repent of her ill-humor. | 
Now we presume not to tell, or even to guess, what might | 
be the caase of Miss Percival’s change of temperament ; | 
whether the sight of the young clergyman had produced a} 
talismanic effect, tantamount to a good sermon, or whether 
it sprang solely from her being thoroughly tired out with her ! 
own ill-temper, we know not, but whatever it might be, she || 
astonished her relations by coming down, on the following | 
morning, all ready equipped to accompany them to church. || 
Who that has ever felt the enthralment of but a brief con- | 
finement, knows not how the emaciated spirit bounds and | 
luxuriates in the oven face of day, inhaling the free air almost | 
to ihtexication ; and seeming as if the immensity of the uni- 
‘verse were all too small for its excursions? In spite of her- 
Miss Percival feit something like the treasure of the 
"a recovered freedom, almost forgot ber ill-temper in the 
air, the bright sunshine, the Sabbath garb of nature, 
and the fragrant breath of June. Rustic groups were hasten- | 
ing to the quiet village sanctuary, and the spirits of gladness | 
and of peace seemed to preside as the tutelars of the place. | 
We know of nothing more tranquillizing, more peaceful, 
more soothing, more composing, than{the service of the Sab- | 
bath in a village church; the place sanctified by the ashes of 
the dead, as well as by the prayers of the living ; the place | 
that had so often listened in its solemn stillness to the vow 
that bound heart to heart; the place where the first-born has | 
been dedicated to the Deity, and which has echoed the sohs 
of the funeral train; a place hallowed by the gladdest and | 
saddest of all human emotions, as well as by al! holy rites, | 
and seeming itself to breathe a sacramental power; and 
where the balminess of summer pervades the place, throwing | 
sunshine over all; and group after group comes clustering 10, | 
redolent of health and bloom; and we catch from without 
glimpses of the trees, waving their green garments in giad- 
ness, and rustling in their beauty and their strength, and feel 
the breath of the sweet flowers, and catch glances of the blue | 
sky;—we say that these things find an answer in the inmost | 
heart 


her niece and daughter into a pew, 
with old-fashioned carved panels, and cushions of faded red 
cloth. Fortunately fur Miss Percival, it happened to be im- 
mediately below the pulpit and reading desk, so not being | 
inclined for any better occupation of her thoughts, she had 
cme wo tints Si eee 

‘he officiating clergyman came. A glance sufficed to con- 
vince Blinn Reosival & wees ean @ Eoass iw Den cone 
a glimpse at her aunt's garden-gate. we are quite sure 
that neither nor fashien peony ar 
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ne cloud of white ; the masses of 
i ir glittering in the sunlight like a over a brow 
high end imaginative’ tod eyes; ie whase SOGQIEI dlept 
@ world of poetry, and, it be, passion, 

At the close of s service, Miss Percival 


as fro 8 dream, disturbed by the simultaneous movement of her health bogan to fail her; 





hands, spoke cheerily, and busied herself in devising a hun- 


“Perhaps,” said Ellen, “the perturbation of my mind |, 
might infect my body. At all events, i bope the evil influence | 
is passing away.” 

“ There are the ‘huts’ which you passed in coming, niece,” 
said Mrs. Moore, significantly. | 
2 “And now they seem to me very pretty cottages,” said | 

Hen. 

“ But you do not like the country, you know.” | 

“ To-day it seems to me very beautiful; and indeed, my 
dear aunt, I have made up my mind to like every thing.” 

“‘ And our dear Mr. Engelman into the bargain?” asked 
Blanche with a happy smile. 

“ Oh, of course,” replied Ellen with another smile, the first | 
which had brightened ber countenance; and in fact, from 
that moment, Ellen Percival became perfectly amiable. Her 
companions could scarcely believe in ber identity. They |) 
never saw the color of her dressing gown again; and she not 
only ate her dinners without sending her plate away at the 
third meuthful, but actually praised every dish that came to || 
table. 

“ We may thank our dear Mr. Engelman for this change,” | 
said Mrs. Moore; and she was so far right that Mr. Engel- 
man ought certainly to have been thanked, if not his sermon. 


As if to indemmfy herself for her late seclusion, nothing 
would satisfy Ellen but exploring every lane and nook and 
dingle. She made Blanche show her every point of land- | 
scape, within walking limits, that was considered beautiful ; 
but her attention was most of all attracted to the parsonage, || 
an old-fashioned, heavy house, not particularly pleasing in 
itself, and built before fine prospects were in fashion. Of 
course there is no accounting for taste; therefore we cannot 
tell why Ellen so mueh admired the old cumbrous building ; | 
but she must have been wonderfully stricken with its beav- | 
ties, as jw whatever direction their walks began, they were | 
sure to terminate by some circuitous route in a progress past 
the parsonage. Once or twice they had seen the young cler- 
gyman enter his garden-gate, but when they themselves were 
at a most provoking distance. 

Miss Percival’s ill temper was in so moch danger of re- | 
turning, that when Mrs. Moore asked her one morning if she || 
would like to accompany Blanche on a little errand of chari- | 
ty. she had very nearly said, no—she did not like cottages, or 
sick people—and some thought of her dressing-gown passed 
again across ber mind ; but certain reminiscences of the bright ' 
hair and the swimming eyes of the young clergyman induced t 
her to postpone the indulgence of her meditated unamiable- || 
ness, and she went with Blanche to the cottage, and there, |' 
as if to reward her magnanimity, sat the idgntical young |) 
clergyman by the pillow of the sick and sorrowful woman, 
speaking of hope and peace in a voice that sounded like the 
breathings of music. 

Miss Percival’s face flushed with anticipated triumph. She 
Was at once the most benign of human beings. She smooth- 
ed the pillow of the sick woman with the whitest of white |! 


dred litue comfurts for her; while Blanche, entirely obscured, 
hung back pale and sad; and the young clergyman followed 
her gestures, and gazed upon her face with eyes of undis- 
guised and fascinated admiration. 

Mr. Engelman accompanied the cousins home. He walked 
by Ellen’s side, and listened to her honeyed speech, and 
thought that the fair face of nature looked fairer still as she 
descanted on its loveliness :—the verdure was all hopefulness, 
the sky all sunniness, the fields all gladness, the c ng 
of the birds and the hamming of the insects, scree 
as a hymnto the Deity. From that hour Miss Peréival 
no more occasion to take walks round by the parsonage house. 
Wherever she went, by a strange coincidence, she was sure 
to meet Mr. Engelman. It was quite wonderful what a parity 
there seemed to exist in their tastes, for if Miss Percival 
mentioned a fine prospect which she intended to see again, it 
always happened that Mr. Exgelman hed a similar curiosi 
and thus it followed, asa thing of course, that they admired 

At first Blanche was of these + but just at thistime 








then, —speak 
grew very pele and thin,® ‘ Wait till the time comes, 
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and seemed constantly trying not to jook miserable; and as 
she host ber strer.gth, and could not uecomplish long walks, 
Miss Percival was frequently obliged to commence her ram- 
bles alone, although she seldom finished them so. 

And of what were the dreams of the young clergyman? 
Even of the brilliant pictures of his imagination, the poetry of 
his soul, the passions of his heart. Heart, and sval, and 
imagination! ye seem as if not of this world—not of our ful- 
len state, but relics of a loftier birthright. Your portraiture 
seems rather the outlines of the bright things of another 
existence, a higher state of being; and yet we foolishly and 
vainly seek to find the perfeet resemblance ia this. 

With all the vivid temperature of a peet, and a soul for 
which the world was all too small, Mr. Engelman found 
himself pent wp within the narrow contines of a village ; piety 
and poetry his sole companions, and often did the one fiud 
utterance in the other. 

Thus, then, imaginative and unsuspicious, the heart of the 








| young clergyman was dangerously open to the impressions of 
| art ana beauty, and Ellen Percival, eminently gitied in both, 


found the one supported by the other, as successful as Ler 
vanity could wish. 

And so the young clergyman wrote sonnets te the moon 
and all the stars, but most particularly to Ellen's eyes; and 
sometimes, forgetting his high mission, his sermons would 
break into passionate floods of poetry that brought flushes of 


| triumph into Ellen's cheeks, and sears into BDianche’s eves. 


And thus passed the term of E!len’s visit ; but es all things 
have an end, at last, a leuer came te summon ber home 
again, to teil her that Mr. Percival would be with ber on the 
tollowing day, to reconduct ber from her banishment, und to 
hope chut the term of ber transportation had eflectwally cured 
her of any tendency to give improper encouragement to im- 
proper admirers. 

With a scornful laugh, Ellen threw the honored missive to 
Blanche, who, with the utmost simplicity and a slight touch 
of pique, said, “* That, | am sure might huve been spared ! 
We could have no unsuitable or improper visitors bere.” 

“ Really, Blanche, that was very simply said; remarked 
Ellen, with an air of immeasurable superiority in wordly 
wisdom. 

** Was it?” said Blanehe, “I do not see how; I am sure 
mamma would never introduce you into any society where an 
improper admirer mght be found.” 

“* What say you to Mr. Eagelman?” asked Ellen. 

“ Mr. Engeiman!" exclaimed Blanche, wih a vivid blush, 
whether of indignation for the insult to her village pastor or 
from some other iceling ; ** Mr. Engelman would conter honor 
if he admired a princess!" 

** My dear, simple, silly cousin, this is your country breed- 
ing; but you judge differently from my papa. Now tell me 
what you suppose the sum total of Mr. Engelman's income 


| may amount to?” 


“I don’t know what thet has to do with the matter,” re- 
plied Blanche ; “ but as 1 happen to be acquainted with the 
sum, and you may have a motive for asking,”"—and Blanche 
sighed—* I suppose I ought to tell you. Mr. Engelman has 
a bundred a-year and the use of the parsonage ; you know he 
is only a curate.” 

“I wish he had been a bishop,” said Ellen, “ and then I 
might have thought of him.” 

** And do you not think of him?” asked Blanche. 

“Oh, yes, much—often. He has been vory delightful 
amusement—very delightful country amusement ; so poetical, 
so elegant, so handsome. If he were in some West-end 
chapel in town, he would be quite the fashion. But do you 
know, cousin Blanche, he is precisely of that class that papa 
would call imp admirers?" 

Poor Blanche’s head was puzzled. “I don’t understand 
you. Why?” 

* Because he has only a hundred a-year, as you say?” 

“Ob Ellen!’ exclaimed Bianche. 

“ Aod what does ‘ Oh Ellen’ mean?” 

“T am very for you !"" said Blanche. 

“ And why?” asked Ellen. 

“ Because I am afraid that your heart will lead you away 
rom your duty.” 

* My heart is in very good leading-strings,” said Ellen; 
“ and just to let you see how little I deserve papa’s doubts, I 
assure you that i shatt go home to-morrow quite prudent.” 

Blanche did not seem to understand. 

* That is,” continued Ellen, “ I shall never suffer my heart 
to be entangled under two or three thousand a-year. I could 
not live upon less. Papa has nothing to give us; be is living 
up to his income; so, ull I get my two or three thousand 
a-year, I can only amuse myself.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Engelman!” exclaimed Blanche, “‘ who or 
what wiil console you ?” 

“ You!” said Ellen. 


* . * > * . 
“And I lose you!”’ exclaimed the young village priest, 
“and the charm of life goes with you!” 
cast down the finest eyes in the world. 


' tell me!” he exclaimed, “‘ tell me—I am not without 
of entering on a wider held of exertion; one thut may 
me in circumstances more worthy of you ; and then,— 

to me, tell me, what an ore Sane! 
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“Thank you! thank you! kind—g desce: d- 
ing!’ 

And so they parted. Ellen returned to town, and entered 
wich renewed avidity into its occupations and its pleasures ; 
and the young clergyman his days in invocations to her 
name, giving but a divi heart to the duties of his sacred 
office, treading over again her footsteps, murmuring to his 
own ear in solitude the syllables of her name ; and visit- 
ing Mrs. Moore for the pleasure of hearing her »s of, 
and in the vague hope of learning all that befel her. 

And thus three months passed away, when one morning, 
radiant with hope, the young priest went to Mrs. Moore's 
cottage, to tell her that his rectur tad sanctioned bis journey | 
to towns that great hopes were held out w him of a tom- | 
fortable living, and that he went on the morrow. 

“And all this pleasure on the possibility of leaving us!" | 
thought Bianche, and the faintness of ber heart came over | 
her countenance; but Mr. Engelman was blond and ditzy | 
with bis own happiness, and be went away wholly uncon-— 
scious that he had been in the atmusphere of & sorrowful | 
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long, long ere it brightened sgain—another, it confirmed the 
certainty—yes, the bride, in ber rich attire and ber splendid 
wappings, wes the idol of bis own soul—Filen Percival ! 
—— staggered to the altar. He knelt down—he 
buried his own blanched features in the white drapery of his 
Spee enh eoanal Wh. Gn eae EN ES 
self-communing that passed through the depths 
scathed soul? The cells of memory gave up the imprisoned 
past—he knew that he had burnt unholy fires upon the altar 
of God—that he, the vowed servant of the Deity, bad, traivor- 
like, sworn to another sovereign. A whirlwind passed 
over his soul, and after the whirlwind, the still small voice 
that gradually broke into mental prayer; and after a time that 
seemed interminable to hie audience, but which was incal- 
culably short for the thoughts and feelings crowded within it, 
the priest rose and turned his face towards the bridal group. 
That face was perfectly colorless, and in his white robe he 
looked more like a piece of faultless sculpture than a living 
denizen of this world. Miss Percival glanced towards him a 
luok of shamed contrition, but no shade of recognition met 








itt. 

Contrary to the usual tide of human circumstances, every 
thing wore an — favorable to Mr. Engelman's wishes. i 
He was very kindly received by his own rector, who held a | 
living at the West-end of the town, as well at that in the 
country, notwithstanding ali that has been said, and justly 
said, about pluralities. It was here that he presided, and | 
here that he offered the young curate u home, ising bim | 
the exertion of an interest by no means tnnsustlenebie in pro- 
moting his plans. Full of hope and ardor, Mr. Engelman 
presented himself befure the nobleman on whom Lis hopes 
depended, and was received with much grace and favor, As 
far as blind mortality might see, the prospects of bis life were 
bright and ame § 5s 

“L will not present myself before her,” said the young | 
clergyman, * until I am certified of this matter; until I can | 
go to her and say, Here are the comforts of life, make them 
blest by accepting them. It is far too litte for your deserts, 
but yoer suul is above the littleness of earthly splendor. No, 
1 will not go to her till I can say this, and to-morrow—ah ! 
perhaps, to-morrow !”’ 

To-morrow! ab! is not the promise of to-morrow made | 
to be the hope and the solace of to-day! \ 

Weil, the to-morrow of that day came. The ee 
went to the peer by his appotntment, and with a tide of glad- | 
ness through his heart, that sent its rush into his cheeks, re- | 
ce his nomination. 


| 








|| her eye, and as she turned that bright and lustrous orb on 





izzy with delight, and with a heart fall even to overflow- 
ing with its own rapture, its own treasure of nappiness, Mr. 
Engelman rushed ba>k again to his temporary home, to tell 
his reverend friend of his good fortune. 

“ My dear, good Engeiman, I am rejoiced,—delighted,— 
but I must congratulme you another time, for I am qui 
feverish with impatience. [ want somebody to do a little 
duty for me at the church, for | was seized with the gout i 
the night, and am unable to move this morning. I have 








sent 
to every aeighboring brother, but mt ene could be found, and | 
you are my lust resort. You must go the church and marry | 


a couple for me. My dear fellow, don’t speak—run ! 6! | bl wend bites, and the palest tint of the wild rose once 


It wants but @ quarter to twelve. Yes! I know that you 


wish to tell me all about it; but, my dear fellow, you must | sure of bestowing happiness, he began, in the same propor- 
|| ida, to enjoy it too—and so, to shorten a long story—finaily, 


postpone it. Now do go! I have the license, it is all quite 
regular, quite right—now fly!” | 

And so, though almost dying at the delay, Mr. Engelman | 
went at his utmost s te the parish church. There stood 
three i r with white horses and satin and silver 
favors, and postillions with blue satin jackets, and a 
had gathered round them a mass of people, through which | 
the young clergyman could scarcely penetrate; he did so at 
last. The moments were becoming instant more pre- 
cious. The clerk had most considerately put the clock ten | 
minutes back, and there he was standing with the white sur- | 
plice in his hands ready to throw over the young priest's 
shoulders, and ashe entered the at one door, the bridal 
group passed into the bedy of the church through another, 
and & just caught a glimpse of a vast quantity of rustling 
white satin, and the wavings of white feathers, and the trem- 
bling of orange blossoms, and the undulations of French blond, 
a» the bridesmaids clustered round the bride; and in a mo- 
meat more bis own white garments were wra round him, 
and followed by the clerk, he passed more hastily down the 
other aisle, just at the altar steps both parties met. 

For the last six months of Engelman’s life he had beeo liv- 
ing on and dreams; he had been gradually losing sight 
of his high embassy, and shaping to himeelf a heaven out of 
ios lene: Sa to magaingy He came into 

with triumph and expectancy—his cheek 
was bright, and his eye lustrous, and his heart bigh 


i 


him she was about to swear to love und honor, it lit up with 
such an expression of illimitable scorn in anticipatory viola- 
tion of the unbreathed vows. 

Once more had the minister of the Most High assumed the 
dignity of his embassage. No longer the impassioned lover, 
but aguin the humble servant of his Master, with his own lips 
he gave the idol of his soul unto another; no tremor broke 
the harmony of his rich voice, nor did his band tremble as he 
gave the little circlet of gold which bound her as with gyves 
and manacies. 


The bride left the church and received the congratulations 
of all ber friends and relations—of those who loved and those 
who hated her. She had made a most excellent match, but 
she loathed her finery, ber splendor, her lord, and most of all, 
herself. 

The young priest left that church humble, stricken, con- 
trite: be had revowed himself his Master's servant. He 
made no complaint. He did not tell the history of his heart | 
even to his nearest friend. Every body thought thatthe town 
air did not agree with him, and he was recommended to re- 
turn to his country curacy for a little time, until his health 
was re-established ; and he did return, anxious not to give up 
his stewardship until he could render a more faithful reckon- 
ing. Poetry for a while was laid aside, and in the soberness 
of honest zeal, he to the sinner, comforted the sor- 
rowful, and visited the sick. 

We said that be visited the sick and comforted the sorrow- 
ful. Ah! then he visited Blanche Moore, for she was 
both sick and sorrowful. Yes, he visited her, and those visits 
were comforts; and gradually a sort of wakening memory 
brought sirange ions to his mind, and he remembered 
how poor Blanche had faded as his own biind idolatry bad 
fastened link to link of the chain which bound him; and now, 
when he looked u her. fair and fragile as a flower, and 
seeming as if a breath would destroy her, he asked him- 
self if he were wholly innocent of her unhappiness, and the 
thought made his voice grow softer as he spoke to her; and 


more blossomed on Blanche’s cheek, and as he felt the plea- 


they were happy together. 


From the Losisville Literary News-Letter. 
IRELAN D....By Joun N. Marritrt. 
* A thousand years their cloady w expand 
Around oneal a dying guy pe 

+ O'er the far times.’ fore Byren. 
From Memory's magic realm recalled, [ see, 
Erin, thy rich, enchanting ecenery! 
Dear Isle of hearts !—the loveliest and the best 
That slumbers, cradled on the ocean's breast !— 
All that is bright, and beautiful, and high, 
Sublime or terrible in carth and sky: 
The gently sloping vele, the hoary hill, 
The yawning ell the cavern deep and still, 
The soft-winged airs that kiss the dewy eve, 
The tempest’s breath, the wild sea’s billowy heave, 
Sweet fruits that melt in fragrance on the gale, 
The leaping waters in the pebbly vale, 
Flowers of strange bloom—bewildering the eye, 
The scented shrub, the war-oak towering high, 
Bright skies, so silvery, beautiful and fair, 
As if soft light from Eden wandered there— 
Are all thine own, with every charm unrolled 
Thag ever fringed Arcadia’s green and gold! 
Ob, had the msen star of Freedom shove 
On scenes like these, so beautiful—thine own, 
on the heart, like burst? of song, 
thy storied years along! 


Es 


EE 








No stranger beart the sorrowing theme inspires ; 
Thy children only may thy sorrows know 

Who bend beneath the aggravated wo. 

Others may speak of what they never felt, 

And, touched by sympathy, may even melt; 

But none, save those who breathed thy balmy air, 
Can feel the chain that binds thee to > 
Earth’s denizens! young Freedom's cygnet home 
Is yours—it matters not where’er you roam ; 
For, in your bosom shrined, at home, abroad, 
You worship Freedom second to your God. 

But wanderers still, you search the green earth o'er, 
In vain, to find what you shall see no more: 
That mental image which sweet Erin pressed, 
In sad farewell, upon her exile's breast. 

Long may the smile, through tears 
That shone upon the dawn of earlier years, 

Be present to your view, till times gone by 

Shall rush before the startled 

Those times when Ireland was the Muses’ throne, 
On which they sat—wnrivaled and alone! 


The airs of Erin—flowers of — 

Oh, they abe end, yet tons wih pista glee 
The dances of the heart—Affection’s flow— 
Touchingly beautiful—now , now slow— 
Then light and merry as the wingéd feet 

Of those whose pulses to wild music beat ;— 
Wandering spirit-tones by stray winds borne, 

To soothe the pangs of feeling wrecked and torn, 
Or trumpet-tongued to cleave the vaulted sky, 
And fill expanse with thundering melody. 

And Erin's laurels !—where are they? Afar, 
Where War and Genius lighted Glory's star; 

In every hard-fought field, from Cesar, down 
To where Napoleon lost his iron crown; 

In Palestine—in Ital 


The shores in glory or in song. 


Yet rises, shrieking up to Nature's God, 

The voice of Agony beneath the rod; 

And He who summons nations to His bar 
Shall rell along thy shores His judgement car; 
And Terror with his locks shal! call 
Thy plunderers to a fearful carnival. 

F is planted in the ancient graves; 

It murmurs in the lonely mountain caves ; 

It rushes in the living seas that lash 

The Giant's Piller in perpetual dash, 

Tossing on high the banner-sheets of green, 
Such as of old in Clontarf’s field were seen; 
It whispers at the trysting hour of Love, 
While every star is witnessing above. 

Yet, one day, may she not with anguish learn 
Of a dark journey whence there ’s no return? 
And he, the loved one, may the traveler be, 
To whom she pledges troth and destiny. 

In vain, by the pale moonlight’s quivering rey, 
May she explore the field of bloody fray; 
Her tears cannot reanimate the dead, 

Or rally back the patriet spirit fied. 

The lion chivalry of Albion's throne 
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SCENES OF CHILDHOOD. with heroic patience and perseverance the day that should see 


RY MRS. SIGOURNEY. did H : ——— 
Come tread with me yon changeful dells, ae te * oa Mogens once more floating on 
Where beauty into grandeur swelis— Your t, Sir, has but given you a glimpse over 


Where the chafed stream, conflicting hoarse, 
O’erleaps the mounds that barred its course, 
And threatening wild, with gathered wrath, 
Rolls sallen on its rocky pach. 

Fair forests rise, in solemn line, 


the threshold; I will now let you inte the heart of the mys 
tery of this most mysterious and eventfal village. Yes, Sir, 
I will now 7 

PE attire oy Sing ronten ts, 

. : om hel een nah r deep and dange 

As if the bending skies to join ; yy fl and edven ‘ 
Green fields their ample roles extend, de ho er a eventos ect 
To catch the treasures that descend On the unsteadfast footing of a spear.” 
When loaded trees their blossoms fling, 


Swept by the A neghge's wing. Sir, it is one of the most beautiful and interesting facts con- 


nected with the history of Comnmmipaw, that the carly feel- 


Ask ye what spell doth linger here, ing of resistance to foreign rule, alluded to by your corres | 
To make this scenery doubly dear? ae is still kept 7 Yes, Sir, a settled, secret, and 
Go ask of him who ne'er repines ermined women been going on for generations | 
Where Hecla’s fire volcanic shines ;— among this indomitab! , the descendants of the refa- 


Of him who, dead to comfort, dwells 
In cold Labrador’s ice-bound cells ;— 
Of him whe clings to Afric’s strand, 
Like infant to a mother’s hand ;— 
The Switzer ask, whose cabin rade, 
Like bird’s pest, hangs o'er rock or flood ;—~— 
The Cambrian, climbing ledges steep, 
His famished mountain goats to keep ;— 
Ask the Siberian beor, who knows 
The horrors of the arctic snows ;— 
Or the swarth islanders, who hear 
The dread Pacific thundering near ;— 
‘Yes, ask-of all; and when they say, 

“ This is my spot of birth!” 
Then will you know what charm hath made, 
To me, yon well-remembered 
River and rock, and greenwood shade, 

‘The Paradise of Earth. _ cos ‘ 
ay teeming with sturdy, broad-built little urchins, you may set 

From the Knickerbocker for October. it down as one of the breeding-places of this grand scerct | 

THE CONSPIRACY OF THE COCKED HATS. || confederacy, stocked with the embryo deliverers of New Am- 

BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 1 sterdam. 
To the Editor of the Knickerbocker : | Another step in the progress of this patriotic conspiracy, is | 
Sir1—I have read, with great satisfaction, the valuable pa- 


gees from New Ams n; the object of which is to re- 
deem their ancient seat of empire, and to drive the losel | 
Yenkees out of the land. 

Coramunipaw, it is true, has the glory of originating this 
conspiracy; and it was hatched and reared in the House of 
the Four Chimneys; but it has spread far and wide over! 
ancient Pavonia, surmounted the heights of Bergen, Hobo- | 
ken and Weehawk, crept up along the banks of the Pas-! 


| Piscataway, in the South, including the pugnacious village of | 
| Throughout all these regions, a great “in-and-in confede- 
racy” rails; that is to say, a confederacy among the Dutch 

| families, by dint of diligent and exclusive intermarriage, to 

ik the race pure, and to multiply. If ever, Mr. Editor, | 
int 


course of your travels between Spank-Town and Tap- | 


' 











|| the establishment, in various places within the ancient bound- | 
of your correspondent Mr. He sus VaN DONK, !| aries of the Nieuw-Nederlands, of secret, or rather mysterious | 
who, I take it, is a descendant iianel Addin Veedar i associations, composed of the genuine sons of the Nederlanders, | 
donk, one of the early historians of the Nieuw-Nederlands,) | With the ostensible object of keeping up the memory @f old | 
giving sundry parneulars, legendary and statistical, touching | Umes and customs, but with the real object of promoting the | 
the venerable village of Communipaw, and its fate-bound cita- i views of this dark and mighty plot, and extending its ramifi- | 
del, the House of the Four Chimnies. It goes to prove, what | Cations throurhout the land. ‘ mds: | 
I have repeatedly maintained, that we live in the midst of his || Sir, I am descended from a long line of genuine Nederland- | 
tory, and mystery, and romance ; and that there is no spot in || CTS, who, though they remained in the city of New-Amsterdam 
\ the world more rich in themes for the writer of historic. novels, | after the conquest, and throughout the usurpation, have never 
heroic melo-dramas, and rough-shod epics, than this same busi- || in their hearts been able to tolerate the yoke imposed upon 
nese-looking city of the Manhattoes and itsenvirons. He who | them. My worthy father, who was one of the last of the cock- | 
would find these elements, however, must not seck them among _ ed hats, had a little knot of cronies, of his own stamp, who | 
the modern improvements and modern le of this moneyed || used to meet in our wainscoted parlor, round a nut-wood fire, 
but must dig for them, as for Kidd the pirate’s | talk over oh wae when roe A weet its = bur- | 
treasures, in out-of-the-way places, and among i || gomasters, groan over the monopoly « places ywer 
oF a eer and t by the Yankees. I well veculbect the effect upon thie 


of the ancient Dutch dynasty, and have ever since been gradu- New-England Society, held their “ national festival,” toasted i a 


ally withering under the gtowing domination of the Yankees. || their “father land,” and sang their foreign songs of triumph | 
They abandoned our hearths, when the old Dutch tiles were |j Within the very precincts of our ancient ie. Gir, fom 
by marble chimney-pieces ; when brass i that day, my 





ne 


|| You must have ren 


|| personages, 


| Rahway, more heroically denominated Spank-Town. i 


pan Slote, you should sce a cosey, low-caved farm-house; | 


. \] ied to a Dutch heiress, , who owns a great cal 
Poetry and romance received a fatal blow at the overthrow || worthy little conclave, when the Yankees first instituted their | ber own right. Being  smooth-tongued 


SY 
bocker Hotels,” and “ Knickerbocker Lunches,” that are daily 
springing up in our city, and what all these “ Knickerbocker 
Omnibuses” are driving at. You will sec in them so many 
clouds before a storm; somany mysterious bet sublime inti- 
mations of the gathering vengeance of a great though oppress- 
ed people. Above all, you will now eoutemplate our bey and 
its portertous borders, with proper feelings of awe and admi- 
ration. Talk of the Bay of Naples, and its voleanic mountain ! 
Why, Sir, littlke Communipaw, sleeping among its enbbage 

. “quiet a» gunpowder,” yet with this tremendous con- 
spiracy brewing im ite bosom, is an object tem times as sublime 
(in a moral point ef view, mark me,) as Vesuvius in repose, 
though charged with lava and brimstone, and ready for an 
eruption. 

Let me advert to a circumstance connected with this theme, 
which cannot but be appreci by every heart of sensibility. 
, Mr. Editor, on summer evenings, 
and on Sunday afternoons, certain grave, primitive-levking 
walking the Battery, in close confabulation, with 
their cancs behind their backs, and ever and anon turning a 


of Saint Nicholas, the genuine Nederlanders; whe regard 
Com ipaw with pious reverence, not merely us the progeni- 
| tor, but thé destined regenerator, of this great metropolis. 
| Yes, Sir; they are looking with longing eyes two the green 





| wistful gaze toward the Jervey shore. These, Sir, are the suns 





| sale and the Hackensack, cncil it pervades the whole chiv- || Gri slects aint ign ae ot Menai’, woe 


| alry of the country, from Tappan Stote, in the North, to 


dering whether the day of deliverance is at hand. Many is 
| the time, when, in my he her I have walked with my father 
and his confidential compeers on the Battery, and listened to 
their calculations and conjectures, and observed the points of 
| their sharp cocked hats evermore turned wwarndl Paronia. 
Nay, Sir, I am convineed that at this moment, if I were to take 
, down the cocked hat of my lamented father from the peg on 
, which it has bung for years, and were tocarry it to the Battery, 
its centre point, true as the needle to the pole, would turn to 
Communipaw. 

| Mr. Editor, the great historic drama ef New Amsterdam is 
but half acted. The reigns of Walter the Doubter, William 


|, the Testy, and Peter the Headstrong, with the rise, progress, 


j and decline of the Dutch dynasty, are but so many parts of the 
main action, the triumphant catastrophe of which is yet to come. 
| Yes, Sir! the deliverance of the New Nederlands from Yankee 
, domination will eclipse the farfamed redemption of Spain 
\from the Moors, the oft-sung conquest ot Granada will 
fade before the chivalrous triumph of New Amsterdam. Would 
jthat Veter Stuyvesant could rise from his grave to witness 
| that day! Your humble servant, 
| ____—- Rotorr Vas Rirren. 
| P.S. Just as Thad concluded the foregoing epistie, I re- 
| ceived a piece of intelligence, which makes me tremble for the 
| fate of Communipaw. I fear, Mr. Editor, the grand c ira- 
\cy is in danger of being countermined cab oadarentenlte 
| those all- ing and indefatigable Yankees. Would you 
) think it, Sir! one of thom has actually effected an entry in the 
meted covered way; or in other words, under cover of the 
ticoats. Finding every other mode ineffectual, he sccretly 


in 
on her to elope with him, and they were privately mar- 
| ried at Spank-town! The first notice the good people of Com- 


| munipaw had of this awful event, was a lithographed of 
held the smell of codfish: and potatoes, and || the cabbage-garden laid out in town lots, and advertised for 


made way for polished grates, and the crackling and blezing | the sight rf reo apr7 ie, in utter abomination; and whenever || *#e! On the night of the wedding, the jain weather-cock of 


fire of nut-wood gave place to the smoke and stench of Liver- || the annual 
pool coal; and on the downfall of the last gable-end house, || ¥2% ® sore anniversary for his children. He got up in an ill | 


their requiem was tolled from the tower of the Dutch church | humor, grumbled and growled throughcut the day, and not one I 


in Nassan street, by the old bell that came from Holland. But | of us went to bed that night without having his jacket well | 
yand romance still live unseen among us, or seen only by '| trounced, to the tune of “ The Pilgrim Fathers.” 


the enlightened few, who are able to contemplate this city and || You may judge, then, Mr. Editor, of the exultation of all |! the post office, which if it make not 


of New-England Society came round, it || the House of the Four Chimnies was carned away in a whirl- 


| wind! ; The greatest consternation reigns throughout the 





Perretvat. Motion.—A machine bas been invented, and 
is now exhibited by two ingenidus gentlemen, in & room over 
perpetual motion in the 


its environs through the medium of tradition, and clothed with || true patriots of this stamp, when the Society of Saint Nicholas || common acceptation of the phrase, affords the nearest ap- 


the associations of foregone ages. 


was set up among us, and intrepidly established, cheek by jole, || proach to it, of any thing of the kind, perhaps, ever yet con- 


Would you seek these elements in the country, Mr. Editor, || alongside of the aero bees invaders. Never shall I forget || structed. The inventurs make use of the expansive and con+ 
y 


avoid all 
ble inventions by which the 
ing themselves in the land, and 
and 


temples, studded with “ Acade- |j led shoes for joy. They t 
i i | pees on which 


turnpikes, railroads and steamboats, those abomina- || the effect upon my and his little knot of brother groan- || tracting power of the mercury, under the vicissitudes of tem- 
ing Yankees are strengthen- || ers, when tidings were brought them that the ancient banner || perature during the day and night. They deposite in « bulb 

ing every thing to utility || of the Manhattocs was actually floating from the window of the || or reservoir a quantity of the fluid, which, as it expands or 
i City Hotel. Sir, they neariy jumped out of their silver-buck- || contracts, rises or falls in a tube inserted at the top. In the 

y down their cocked hats from the || mouth of this tube is a piston, with which « strong spiral 

they had hanged them, as the Israelites of yore || «pring is connected like a watch spring, and which is wound 
ung their harps upon the willows, in token of bondage, clapped || up by every change in the volume of the mercury, whether it 


usurpation: but if haply you light upon some rough, rambling |! them resolutely once more = their heads, and cocked them || be enlarged or diminished. This spring keeps a pendulum in 
met 


road, winding between stone fences, gray with moss, and over- in the face of every Yankee on the way to the banquet 


bes 7; 


perp motion. 





grown with elder, poke-berry, mmullen, and sweet-briar, with || ing-room. r 
here and there a low, red-roofed, whitewashed farm-house, 

cowering among apple and cherry-trees; an old stone church, || throughout the whole extent of the New Netherlands; 

with elms, willows, and button-woods as as itself, || considered a secret foothold gained in New Amsterdam, 
and tomb-stones elmost buried in their own graves; and, per- a flattering presage of future triumph. Whenever that so- 


adventure, @ small log schoolhouse, at a cross-road, where the ciety holds its annual feast, a sympathetic hilarity prevails || machinery for light and delicate purposes, such 


The institution of this society was hailed with transport || calcelated. It is 


‘Ibe expansive power of mercury has, perhaps, never been 
probably equal to gun-powder. By the use 
of levers and the distribution of power acquired by the changes 
aes hte. ire gpa eter + Powpenr ovina 
perature of da night, we think it highly probable that 
as clocks, silk- 


English is still taught with a thickness of the tongue, instead || throughout the land ; ancient Pavonia sends over its éontribu- reclers, &c., might be kept in constant motien, so long as the 


neighborhood, Mr. Editor, you may thank your stars that nies is splendidly illuminated, and the traditional song of Saint 
have found one of the lingering haunts of ov pcm Nicholas, the mystic bond of union and conspiracy, is chanted 
Your, correspondent, Sir, has touc upon that i i i i 
See dt amie Gn amy of Communipaw. the re- . r. Edi 

patriotic Netherlands, led by Van Horne, || of the moral, ical, and with 
rho be july terme te Pelayo of the New Neterands He tee nape a. Sacaibammebedin ov on 
you @ picture manner in which they ensconced || “ signs of the times.” You will now understand what is 
themecives in the House of the Four Chimneys, and awaited | meant by those “ Knickerbocker 








of a twang of the nose; should you, I say, light upon such a || tions of cabbage and oysters; the House of the Four Chim-| materials will last, at a very 


trifling expense. Indeed, we 
think it demonstrable, that so long as the present laws of ne- 
ture endure, the continuity of motion in a machine of this 
sort, will be equal to the lity of the metals of which it 
it is made. We believe that some such suggestion, and per- 
haps experiment, has before been made, but in no 
instance has success been so clear, and we believe the idea 
is, so far a» the machine is concerned, original with the pro- 
Prietors. Cincinnati Whig. 
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for means wherewith te pay it. But the Banks suspend, and || Suspension. The Banks of Virginia and Pennsylvania suspend’, 


THE NEW-YORKER. his Wheat, which was before werth but ninety cents a bushel, || and the merchants of those States owe New-York several mil- 
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is now, by the depreciation of money, worth paper dollar. || ions. The debt is due fur goods which New-York must pay 
He can pay his debt with a thousand bushels, while eleven || for with commodities sold at specie prices; why should she 


The Morals of Suspension.—We have felt impelled afore- || undred would not have sufficed before. But this is relief by || be paid in those same commodities at depreciated 


time, in considering certain letters of Mr. Biddle and uther- Bankruptey, not by real improvement. 


wise, to controvert some of the doctrines put forth to justify 
Bank Suspensions as measures of policy or relief. In defiance 


pspe- 
prices? It will take jnst as much of the coal of Pennsyl 
The first great objection to Suspension for relief affirms || Vania and the Wheat and Tobacco of Virginia to pay a aebt s 


that the act is an immoral one. A Bank promises to pay dol- || Specie rates now as though their Banks had not suspended— 


of all that has been ably said by others to the same purpose, lare—not some imaginary, intangible compound of exchanges || °ertainly not a fraction more. The fact, then, that the mer- 


we find the fallacies we have combated still vigorously urged 
upon the public attention as profound and invaluable truths. 
We are thence led to recapitulate and extend the considera- 
tions we have hitherto advanced, tending to show that Sus- 
pension fur relief is immoral if not delusive, 


times operate as a measure of public relief and advantage. 
There can be no question, for instance, that the long Suspen- 
sion of the Bank of England, during and after the wars of 
Great Britain with Napoleon, materially aided that country 


and values, but plain, substantial pieces of metal, or their chants of those States may see fit to receive the debt due them 
satisfactory equivalent. Each note is essentially a contract, || from their customers in depreciated paper or products at pe- 
to which the Bank and the holder ure parties. How, then, || Pet prices, can in no wise invalidate or modify their indebe 
shall the Bank assume to set aside or change the conditions || ©dness to New-York. They must pay precisely as they con- 


i iolati ity, justi tracted to pay, or forfeit their honor. The subject would 
We will admit, in the outsct, that a Suspension may some- a ee Sn SEIT en pay, or subject 


seem too plain for argument if interest were out of the way. 
——_— 


But it is said that the community agrees to and urges 0 — 
The Money Market.—The times remain fearfully hard for 


Suspension. Admit it, and where is the moral right of the 


community to set aside the contract aforesaid? If the holder || business men. Money appears to grow scarcer and scarcer 


of the note assents, very well; the Bank, of course, need not | °¥ety day; and while each week seems as bad as it can be, 
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to endure and prolong the fearful exhaustion of that gigantic 
struggle. It is quite possible that she could never have sus- 
tained and brought that struggle to a victorious termination, 
and at the same time adhered rigidly to Specie Payments. 
But the argument usually drawn from this and similar cases 
is an imperfect and mistaken one. One Bank, and that s 
Government one, based on vast investments of capital, hold- 
ing abundant securities, suspending not for its own sake, but 
that of the Government, supplying the currency of the country, 
and its notes every where receivable in payments of taxes, 
&c. &e. might safely be permitted to do what one hundred 
or one thousand warring institutions, liable to be increased in- 
definitely, could not be allowed to do without imminent haz- 
ard of a most pernicious abuse of the power. The English 
example only proves that relief may be obtained by resorting 
to a carefully guarded currency based upon abundant esecuri- 
ties instead of Specie. All this may be; and yet allowing and 
encouraging Banks to violate their promises—to issue notes 
payable in Specie, and then refuse to pay them save in depre- 
ciated paper—be as dangerous and pernicious as we believe it. | 
It must be borne in mind that the injustice and mischief is | 
done in the act of suspending, and not in the continuance of | 
Suspension. When the Bank of England suspended, and her 
notes consquently fell ten ur fifteen per cent. below Specie, 
injustice was manifestly done to those holding ber notes in 
reliance upon their promise to pay Specie. But no injustice 
was done by the paying out of the paper afterward and re- 
ceiving it again as money, with the clear understanding on | 
all sides that it was not redeemable in Specie. Hardship 
may have been occasioned by its depreciation or appreciation; 
but no breach of faith. Property was bought and sold at prices 
graduated to the existing state of the currency. 
But the case presented in this country is very different. 
Some hundreds of Banks issue one hundred millions of notes 
to circulate as money; and these notes form almost exclu- 
sively the currency of the country. Each of them is an ex- 
press promise to pay on demand a specific sum in coin, if re- 
quired. But a season of general embarrassment occurs. The 
Currency, through a combination of political and other causes, 
tends violently to contraction, inducing a serious decline of 
prices; the debtors of Banks find great difficulty in paying; 
the Banks are required to redeem their notes with Specie, 
and cannut colleci: so the embarrassment becomes general. 
In this state of things a bold measure of relief is proposed : 
“Let the Banks unite in refusing to redeem their notes; 
“let the community acquiegce in and the Legislature sanc- 
“tion their refusal. The Banks, being thus relieved from 
“ the necessity of paying their own debts, may be lenient to 
“‘ their debtors, and may inerease their issues to any amouni, 
“since they are not required to redeem them. In this way, 
“ the whole community-will experience sensible relief.” 
Now, it strikes us thetthis plan, if a good one, should be al 
lowed a much more extensive application. If so much relief 
may be obtained from the refusal of only one class of debtors 
to pay, certainly much more would be felt if ad? debtors what- 
ever were to refuse payment. That would afford complete 
relief—to debtors. How creditors would be affected, would 
be another consideration. 
There is a kind of relief experienced of course from the 
mere depreciation of the currency. A. owes a debt of one 


pay specie unlees he demands it ; but that is not Suspension, 
which implies that the Bank refuses Specie when the bolder 


the next is worse. Business is checked ip all its channels, 
and the most ruinous sacrifices are constantly submitted to 


of its obligations does demand it. In that case, we maintan; || for the means of meeting engagements. Three and four per 
that the only sufficient reason for withholding the Specie must || °¢8t- & month ave common rates, and one or more per cent. 
be, ‘ We have it not to give you.’ There is no culpability in || * day is not at all uncommon. Stocks fall daily, though av- 
refusing to pay what the debtor has not to give; neither is || parently ‘ fallen too low to dread a further fall.’ The only 
there wisdom in harassing the Bank under such circum-||¢*ception is that of the United States Bank, which Bank is 
stances. We know that the Banks suspended in 1637 be-|| 80W earnestly engaged in collecting its dues preparatory to 
cause they could not help it. That fact was a justification— ||* Resumptien, ond has liberally offi«! i+ receive not only 
im our judgement the only justification. To have followed || its own notes and Post Notes of every description, but also 
them up thea with forfeitures of privileges, commissions of | #'* ow" Stock at par, in payment of any debt due the Mother 
bankruptcy, &c. would have been in effect to harass the en- | Bank or its Agency in this city. Ite Stock therefore sells 
tire businese community, and cause « general sacrifice of prop- | ** 75 a 76 in our market and 854 a 4 at Philadelphia. We 
erty by Sheriff 's sales. So it appears now that at least a | Presume those who were so eager to announce that the U. 8. 


portion of the Philadelphia Banks were constrained to sus- 
pend, and others.felt compelled to follow their example. We 
do not assume that any have suspended without adequate rea- 
sons. We oaly insist, that whenever a Bank is obliged to 
suspend, it shall assign the only proper and sufficient reason 
—viz: that is unable, under existing circumstances, to con- 


tinue to pay. 8 


Stern necessity, then, being the only legitimate excuse for 
Suspension, the effect must in no case be permitted to out- 
grow or outlive the cause. No Banks should suspend but 
those which cannot, while others are suspended, continue to 
pay; and no Bank must continue suspended one moment 
after it is able to resume. During the Suspension, the paper 
dollar must every where be kept as near in valve to the silver 
one as possible. Whoever takes advantage of Suspension to 
pay off his debts at a depreciation from their true amount, 


|| Bank was insolvent, and had been protested in Europe for 
| Ten Millions of Dollars, are now as eagerly engaged in cv - 
recting the error—or should be. 
The merchants of this City held a meeting at the Ciy 
Hotel on Wednesday evening, and another on Thursday 
| evening, to consider the present intolerable state of affairs 
\|}and devise ways and means of relief. They appointed « 
|| Committee at the first meeting to wait upon all the Banks 
and urge .hem to extend their discounts. At the second 
meeting, answers were received trom most of the Banks, 
expressing their more than willingness—their extreme 
anxiety—to do all in their power for the relief of the com- 
wunity—every thing short of hazarding the continuance of 
Specie Payments. Of the specific propositions su!ymitted to 
| them, the first, requiring that the City Banks should unitedly 
| extend their discounts five per cent. on their several capitals, 
was generally received with favor; while the second, re- 









] 





can hardly lay claim to unspotted integrity. quiring the City Banks to receive the paper of the Country 
We object, then, most earnestly :o those falsifications of | Safety Fund Banks, was deemed impracticable by a ma- 
values which grow so readily out of Suspension. The ten-|| jority. A committee was further appointed by the mer- 
dency of the act, and of the condition which it creates, to |j chants to call a Bank Convention this day (Friday) to act 
confuse all ideas of right and wrong, obligation, contract, in- || further and definitively The opinion was formally expressed 


debtedness, and valves, is a most serious and enduring evil. | 
It is the duty of all love% of honesty to meet and repel this 


it may be generally fair and decidedly most convenient that 
all values should be expressed in and prices graduated to the 
actual currency—viz: the paper issues of suspended Banks. 
He who buys and sells with a perfect knowledge that such is 
the currency, can complain of no hardship and feel none. 
But when the rule is <xtended to contracts made before the 
existence of Suspension and with persons living out of the 
sphere of such existence, the debtor who says to his creditor, 
“Sir, you must take your pay in our currency, or pay 10, 15, 
or 20 per cent. difference of exchange,” is guilty of an act 
for which the shortest and truest term is swindling. There 
may be others more polite, but they can hardly be at the same 
time so faithful. 

The current reasoning on the Suspension side of this ques- 
tion is extremely superfieial and fallacious. The Banks of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia have supended Specie Payments ; 
while New-York holds out. Exchange from the Suspended 
to the Non-Suspended States rises to 10 per cent. Now, the 
popular assumption is that the debtors of the Suspended 
States lose 10 per cent. in paying their creditors in the Non- 
Suspended, Nothing like this is true. The intrinsic, essen- 











thousand dollars, payable next week. He is hard pressed 


tial price of all commoditics is scarcely affected by the fact of 


evil. In the midst of « community where Suspension exists, | 


by last night’s meeting that ‘ if the Banks do not afford essist- 
ance, there must be almost universal! bankruptcy.’ 

The worst feature of the existing state of things is the 
diminished and wholly inadequate receipt of agricultural 
products from the interior. This is destroying us. At the 
|| South, Yellow Fever and pecuniary embarrassment keep 
back the cotton; in the interior and West, the millers 
cannot obtain money wherewith to purchase grain sufhcient- 
ly, and the farmers, many of them, at least, hold back for 
higher prices. And thus we are within one month, at 
farthest, from the clese of navigation, and still 200,000 
barrels short of even our usual receipt of flour! The re- 
mainder of the season must be improved to the utmost, or 
the winter will be one of universal bankruptcy and ruin. 

Hon. L. F. Lian, U. 8. Senator from Missouri, is now in 
England. A St. Louis paper intimates that he will remain 
there, and that the Bank of Missouri is likely to be a sufferer 
by him to the extent of $50,000. We presume there is no 
truth in this. 

Renseclaer Van Rensselaer, formerly General-in-Chief of 
the border ‘ Patriots,’ has been tried at Albany, and con- 
vieted of a violatiun of the Neutrelity Laws. Judge Thomp- 
son has sentenced him to pay a fine of $250 and suffer six 
months’ imprisonqent. 
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Verwont.—A Whig State Convention assembled at Mont- 
pelier sn Wednesday the 16th inst. Hon. David M. Camp, 
Lieutenant Governor, presided. The Delegates from the 
several Districts reported the following Delegates to the Whig 
National Convention: 


Dist. Delegates, Substitutes. 
Windham & Bennington.William Heary, Calvin Townsley, 
IL Rutland & Addison...... Samuel H. Holley, William Nash, 
Il. Windsor & Orange...... Andrew Tracy, A. B. W. Teuney, 
N, Chittenden & Franklin..Wm. P. Briggs, Harry Bradley, 
Washington & Caledonia.Charies Paine, FE. P. Walton. 
i thier venak the resolutions adopted: 
“ Resolved, That we entirely concur in the necessity for the pro- 
National Convention at , om the first Wednesday of 
ember next, for the of selecting a Candidate for the office 
yen ergy Nets 3 and that we entertain full confi- 
dence that. in the sacrifice promotion 
of the public good, which, eg eee 
Candidate will be Sa A ee 


there will be thus secured the election of a successor to the resent 
Chief Magistrate, who will be content to be the Constitutional Presi- 
deat of the United States, instead of the head of a Party, and in whose 
Administration full and triumphant effect shall be given to the great 
and noble principles for which the Democratic Whigs of the United 
States are contending.” 


X> By a typographical error in our last, the vote for Dr. 
Coolidge for Speaker of the Vermont House was made 
' 106 instead of 116. The error is so palpable, however, 
that every intelligent reader must have instantly made the 

New-Jersry.—The new Legislature of this State assem- 
bled at Trenton on Tuesday. The Council was organized by | 
. the election of Joseph Porter of Gloucester, Vice President, 
and Robert C. Hornor, (Editor of the Princeton Whig) 
Clerk. In the Assembly, Wm. Stites of Essex was chosen 
Speaker and Peter V. Coppuck ef Burlington Clerk. The 





Whigs in the United States; and that || House 





state of parties we have already given, viz: 
Council, Adm...... 7 Opposition.. 10 Majority...+. 3 
Assembly, “ ..+++-20 ae 2033 soe lB 


Joint ballot......27 eeerereeeeee 43 eeeeeee asaace inl 


Official Vote by Counties—[Concladed.] 
BuRLiseoton. Administration. 
Council.. siglt. sepeee eves 2423 Sykes. ...00.e0022124 
Assembly. Emley ...++++++-2471 Robbins......+++-2091 | 
wy Brown ...+++++-2408 Springer ......-.2103 
« Black. ....+..00+2452 Rogers ..6..+00.2125 
“ Borton .cceeeseee2445 9 Jones....00 cee 2059 
* Mathis...22.+0+-2411 Sooy ...000ce0- -2083 
CuMBERLAND. 
Council... Barber ...2++.2+.1195 Stratton. .o+. «0+ 1139, 
Assembly. Bonham ......-.-1181 Bowen..++e- 00+ 1147 | 
- Newcomb ......-1181 Whitekar .......1153 
o Whitecar........ 1187 Jantadce soc cseusdlGS} 
Mow™ovta, 
Council... Meirs .....+++++-2238 Oliphant ........2716) 
Assembly. Lawrence..e+.22+2222 Craig... +eeeee- 2725, 
« Patterson.c.. 100-2217 Hiers.....2s002-2714 
“ — Ofiphant ........2209 Combs.......0..2756 | 
“ Headden ........2160 Forman e+. ++2+2724) 


SALEM. 
Council oo Reeve. coos cece ee 1220 Lambert .. «222221355, 
Assembly . Brick ..2++++++++1225 Sumerill .....++-1375, 
”" Maskell ........1213 Richman........ 1365. 
@ Clawson. ....+--. 1163 Hurley eccccceee 1367 fi 
Wanrers. | 
Council..[No opposition. } Kennedy .... «++. 2375 | 
Assembly ee Shoemaker ......2320 | 
Smyth .00-+0000+2385 | 


Moore ...++- coe 2261 } 





“oe “ 
“se “ 





Pexssytvaxta.—The new Legislature of this State onl 


| in thet District. Making a proper allowance rireneraae 





be divided politically as follows : | 
Senate, Adm......17 Opposition, .. 16 Majority..... 1 
House, 4 .000ce69 “ eel ” seeee 38 | 





Joint ballot,....-86 secccecsceeed? coccceesecesd9 

This secures the election of an Adminiutration U. S. Senator 
for six years ensuing, in place of Hon. Samuel McKean. The 
Legislature meet on the first of January. and the Senator 
will probably be chosen immediately. Messts. Richard Rusb, 
George M. Dallas, Almon H. Read, and Henry Horn will 
probably be candidates for the station. If Mr. C. J. Inger- 
soll should not succeed in obtaining the seat in the House 
which is in dispute between him and Mr. Naylor, he will 
doubtless be a formidable competitor. If he is out of the 
way, we esteem Mr. Read’s chance for the Senatorship the 
best. 

We may endeavor to give @ table of the popular vote in 
our next, but it is difficult to compile, and of little use after 
all. The vote is generally light—very light, as compared 


$$$ 
the Opposition made no serious contest. The following are || with favoring the project. The impression thus produced 
the Counties which elected Opposition Members : | has cost him dearly in many of the staunchest ‘ State Hights’ 
Philadelphia City 7, Lancaster 6, Delaware 1, Adams 2, | Counties The ‘ State Rights’ men are mote keenly morti- 
Dauphin 1, Lebanon 1, Huntingdon 2, Luzerne 1, Somersett | fied by this defeat, inasmuch as Mr. Dougherty was their 
and Cambria 1, Indiana 1, Allegheny 4, Beaver 2, Erie 2—31. | candidate in 1835, when there was little chance for him, and 
Dauphin 1, Luzerne 1, Somerset and Cambria 1, and all, ; then beaten by 4,000 ; ; and they intended to elect him now 
the remaining Counties of the State Administration. Brad- | as a satisfaction for running then without bope. He will 
ford, Mercer, Franklin, Union, &c. Washington, Butler, and | hardly permit them to make the effert a third time. 
the divided tickets were carried by small majorities. In | The Legislature will be decidedly ‘Union,’ though the 
Chester two Opposition tickets were run, but the Adm. vote | Counties often return Membere of opposite politics from 
exceeded that of both. \their own. The Legislature has been unifurmly of the 


she hts . —_—" |‘ Union’ party, except that there was nearly a tie Inst year. 
On10.—The Administration triumph in this State is com- | ; : 
plete. The new Legislature is divided politically as follows : Nol peas a =. "1 ms @ ns Ae distrnbuted, 
Senate, Adm,.....25 wore voll Majority. soe BG] ne Te Seaey 9 ee Penge Count 
° 


I:tixo1s.—The Whigs of this State held their first State 
ee a a PR Convention at Springfield on the 7th and 8th inst. William 
The vote was very light in most of the Countie:; and no) Moore of St. Clair County was President. The following 

sustained, systematic effort was made by the Opposition. A) Delegates to the National Convention and Candidates fur 

few Countics only were well contested. In mai y Counties t Electors of President were selected : 

Abolition and local matters entered largely into th» canvass. | Delegates to Marvichury. Candidates for Electors. 

Thus in Ashtabula, the strongest Whig County in the State, | G¢orts W-Kalph.. oS ae On eee Seer y "aa 

an impression was made that the regular Whig ticket was fa- | wa. B. Warner..... Morgan, 


gan, d 
vorable to Abolition; whereupon a “ Union Ticket” opposed Wane’ es en ~ _ B A ebb..... White, 


to Abolition was nominated and elected, giving one Member | In regard to the Presidency, the following Resolution was 

to each party and electing the Adm. Senator. The Repre- | adopted : 

sentatives elect from the several Counties are classed as fol- | “ Resolved, That we have full aed entire confidence in the talents, 

Soakn's \ me aod es ~4 of the (wo distinguished statesmen 
Administration. —Pickaway 1, cee 1 1, Fairfield and | estechy aed Gee, Wu. Hexny Hantison of Ohio—borh fovorte 

Hocking 2, Knox 1, Belmont 2, Mon 1, Morgan 1, || ‘Harries of the West,’ and that in opposition to Mantixn Van Bunen 

Wayne 2, Hamilton 2, Highland i, Licking '2, Butler 2, | — cordially support the nominee of the Whig National Coaven- 


Washington 1, Perry 1, Ross, Pike and Jackson 2 » Huron 1, | 


Holmes 1, Harrison 1, Jefierson 1, Columbiana 3, Coshoe, | aid wi : ° " meetin 
ton 1, Richland 2, Sandusky and Seneca 1, Clermont 1, Mi-| nance pend bie of St Loni awedomady > 


emi, Dark and Mercer 2, Carroll 1, Stark 2, Shelby, &e. 1,| and proposed Hon. John Scott of St. Genevieve ue 8 candi- 
Washington 1, Portage 2, Ashtabula 1, Lucas, Wood, &c. 1, date for Congresc, in place of Hon. A. G. Harrison, de- 
Preble 1, Brown, Adams and Scioto 2, Crawford, Marion and | ceased. Mr. Scott was a Member in 1824, and gave offence 
Union 1—23. by casting the vote of the State forSYohn Quincy Adams — 


Opposition.—F ranklin 1, Clark 1, Champaign 1, Guern-| We presume . Electi i ‘ 
sey |, Logan 1, Muskingum 2, Green 1, Warren 1, Clinton re -_ yr ae Klcction on — 
Viroista.—R. A. Thompson, Adm. has been elected to 











1, Medina 1, Lorain 1, Cuyahoga 1, Ashtabula 1, Fayette, 





\j and Madison 1, Tuscarawas 1, Athens 1, Trumbull 2, Geau- | the Senate of Virginia from the Kanawha District, over D. 


el, Lawrence and Gallia 1, Crawford, Marion and Usien | Seith Whig, in place of B. H. Smith, resigned. This makes 


is change equal to two votes against Mr. Rives im the elec- 
TExNessee. —The » new Legislature of this State eseem- | tion of Senator. 


bled at Murfreesboro’ on Munday the 7 th inst. In the Senate, | ape ening 
Gea. T. 8. Leve of Henry (Adm.) was elected Speaker Soctm Canouisa.—Col. S. H. Butler has been elected to 
over H. H. Brown, of Perry, (Opp.) Vote 13 to 10. Col || Congress from the Colembie Dimrict, 8. C. in place of Hon. 
W. K. Hill, Clerk ; Gen. Wm. Martin, Assistant do. without | F- H. Elmore, resigned. The vote is the smallest ever poll- 
opposition. In the House, Jonas E. Thomas of Maury | ¢d in the District, viz: 
(Adm.) was elected Speaker over $. D. Jacobs of Knox by | Butler.....1,142 Jamieson....220 Caughman...44 
a vote of 42 to 32. G. S. Crockett, Clerk ; L. Winchester, || Col. Butler isa rigid follower of Mr. Calhoun, and pledged 
Assistant do. We presume the Instruction Resolutions will | t° support @ Specie Sub-Treasury. 
be ily brought forward. quer wey eer 
hag *- cee: ba tis vets Ger'@ gives | The Hottinguers and the U.S. Bank.—A writer in the 
following a U. S. Gazette states that, not only have the bills drawn on 
em the Hottinguers by the Bank been duly honored and paid by 
For Hon. James K. Polk, (Adm.). «+ +.0+ ++++++54,680 ' 7 
= “7 pee Soe oe ease my the intervention of the Rothschilds, but that the Bank has at 
Adm. MAJOTILY. «+006 seeebeeeeeee cocccc cece 2,006 this moment funds in the hands of the Hottinguers amount 
(We may possibly give the official vote by Counties in our | '"£ © $200,000, over and above all these protested Drafts. 
next.) If so, the French Bankers will feel sheepish before they see 
The official majorities for Congress are stated as follows. || ‘be end of this business. They appear to have acted « very 
It will be seen that theentire vote of the Third (Knoxville) Dis- | "T° 82d ungenerous pert in it, if not a dishonorable one. 


trict is given as the majority, there being no Adm. candidate | Judge Stryke r, of Buffalo, bas been ‘had up’ — 


of swindling practices in regard to the neighboring Indians. 

ete clei oe Adm. maj, | 12 as first indicted for grand larceny, but that has been 

I. (Carter’s).....1,373 IL (M’Clellan's ).-.. 1,961 | dropped. He is now on bail for ‘ receiving property under 
Ill. (J. L. Wiiliams’)5, 173 IV. (Blackwell’s).-...1,315 false pretences.’ 


VI. (Cam I's). 0 766 Vv. T eeeeeee 2 
vil. (Bell )esnsee.1,298 IX. (Wearcrec's) 020367 Be erties ey ae ee oo eae 


VAIL. (Gentry’s)...--. 510 XX. (Brown's ).+0.++-1,349 Grate, Georgia, where (at Savannah) « distinguished recep- 

XIL. (Crockett’ eee], 159 XL. (Johnson’ #)-eee0-1,362 tion awaits him. 

XILL. (C.H.Williams’) 810 Total. cccccececcceD O08 The U. 8. frigate Constellation bas been completely re- 
Total.+oeeeeeeeee 11,029 )__ Oe majority.....+1,367 || built. She was taken out of the Dry Dock at the Charles- 


Groraia. —Charles J. | McDonald, the ‘ Union’ candidate, town Navy Yerd on Wodnecdag. 
friendly to the Admunistration, hes boon elected G of Incendiaries.— $1,000 reward is offered by the Mobile 
this State by about 1500 majority over Charles H. Dougherty, Insurance Companies for the detection of the incendiaries 
the candidate of the ‘State Rights’ Opposition. The *S who have so often and so disastrously set fire to that city. 
Rights’ journals are extremely mortified by this result, which Thanksgiving in Wisconsin—Gov. Dodge appointed 
they scate is entirely owing to the operation of the Liquor |) Thursday the 24th inst. as a Gnnet Anmank Thastagivng 
License question. The policy of forbidding by law the sale || in Wisconsin. 




















with last year; and in the strong Administration Counties 





of intoxicating liquors in any quantity less than e gallon has|| “ The Staten Islander” has been established at Stapleton, 
been agitated in Georgia, and Mr. Dougherty was charged || Richmond Co. N. Y, 
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New-Yorx —Nominations for the State Senate: 


Districts, Administration. tion. 
1. Minthorne Fompkins, Philip Hone. 
Tl. John Hunter, , Pierre Van Corle adt 
Ill. adres gt oan —— 
- Henry . , Friend ’ 
-Amasa J. Parker, Mitchell Senterd. 
IV.Sidney Lawrence, James G. Hopkins. 
V.Sumner Ely, James Brackett. 
VI. William H. Maxwell, Andrew B. Dickinson. 
VII. Josbua Lee, Mark H. Sibley. 
VIII. Isaac R. Elwood, Abram Dixon. 
For Assembly ; ‘ADMINISTRATION, 


Albany—James M. French of Albany, Charles F. Bouton 
of Rensselaerville and Hugh Scott of Westerlo. 

Broome—Joseph Congdon of Binghampton. 

Chenango—Augustus C. Welch of New Berlin, Silas 
Reed, Jr. of Smithville and Erastus Brown of Pharsalia. 

Clinton—Abijah North* of Chazy. 

Cayuga—Andrew Preston of Ira, David S. Titus of Aure- 
lius, and Artemas Cady of Moravia. 

Columbia—Heary C. Barnes of Canaan, William E. Hur- 
manee of Greenport, and Frederick [. Curus of Ancram. 

Delaware—O. L. Alabeen of Middletown and Nathan 
Bristol of Harpersfield. 

Duchese—Jonathan Aiken of Pawling, Thomas Taber of 
Dover and Henry Delemater of Rhinebeck. 


Erie—Evert Van Buren of Buffalo, Charles H. Russell of || 


Newstead and Horace 3. Camp of Hamburgh. 
Essex—William J. Whaling of Keeseville; for County 
Clerk, Edward S. Cuyler. 
Fulton—Heonry Churchill of Gloversville. 
Greene—Sylvester Nichols of Athens, and Gilbert Bedell 
of New Baltimore. 


Kings—Adrion Hageman of Brooklyn and Andrew Em- || 


mons of Flatland. 

Lewie—Amos Buck of Denmark. 

Monrve—Alexander Voorhies of Pittsford, Luther Tucker 
of Rochester and Wm. H. Seymour of Brockport. 

Moncgomery—Pever Wood of Glen, and John S. Veeder of 
Mohawk. , 

New-York—Jobn 1. Morgan, James J. Roosevelt, Jr. 
Thomas Herttell, Solomon Townsend, Norman Hickok, Wil- 
liam B. Maclay, Thomas Spofford, Ulysses D. French, Rich- 
ard M. Raven, Paul Grout, Cornelius H. Bryson, Edmund J. 
Porter, and George Weir. For Register, J. Sherman Brow- 


Oneida—Charles A. Mann of Utica, John F. Trowbridge |, 


of Bridgewater, Anson Knibloe of Trenton, and Nelson 
Dawley of Annsvilie. 

Onondaga—W illiam Taylor ot Manlius, Moses D. Burnet 
of Salina, David Munro of Camillus, and Henry F. King of 
Tully. 

_ Orauge—William S. Little of Mount Hope, Robert Den- 


‘nistan® of Blooming Grove, and Benjamin Brown of Hamp- 


tonbargh. 

Owe go—Peter Devendorf of Hastings, and R. C. Kenyon 
of Volney. 

Orleans—Ashae! Woodruff. 

Putnam—Saxton Smith. = 

Queens—Andris art of Oyster ; for County Clerk, 
James Rider of Soman °F . ” 

Rensselaer—Henry R. Bristol of Troy, John Lamb of 
Lansingburgh, and Thomas Hoag of Nassau. 

Saratoga—Eli M. Todd of Montgomery. and Ira Beecher 
of Edinburgh ; for County Clerk, Alpheus Goodrich. 

St. Lawrence—As» Sprague of DeKalb, and Zenas Clark 
of Potsdam. y 

Schenectady—Jobn L. De Graff of Schenectady. 

Schoharie—Seymour Boughton of Summit, and Charles 
Goodyear of Schoharie. 

Seneca—Orange W. Wilkinson of Varick. 

Steuben—Abram G. Lybolt of Orange, Andrew G. Chat- 
field of Addison, and Richard Brower of Coshocton. 

Tioga—Thomas Farrington of Tioga. 


Deyo of Plattekill. 
Warren—J h Ruseell. - 
Washin ‘Timothy Eddy of Fort Edward, and Allen 


Com of wich. 
estchester—Joseph Ferris of Cortlandt, and Samuel B, 
Ferris of Northcastle. 

Wayne—William Edwards of Sodus, and Samuel E. Hud- 
= of Palmyra; for County Clerk, Asron H. Boylan of 


Yates—Samuel 8, Ellsworth. 


GENERAL NEWS: 





OPPOSITION. 

Albany—H. G. Wheaton of Albany, Frederick Bassler 
of Kneu, ond Passe Flagior of Weaeria’” 
Broome—Cornelius Mersereau. 

Cayuga—Darius Adams of Gonoa, John MelIntosh* of 
Aurelius, and John W. McFadden of Sterling. 
Chenango—Denas Hubbard, Jr.” of Sherburne, William 
Church ot Coventry, and Samuel Piumb of Pucher; for 
County Clerk, Alfred Purdy of Norwich. 

Chi e M. Bockwith of Plattsburgh, (Con.) 
Columbia—Justin Niles of Austerlitz, Robert M'Kinstry 
of Hudsen, and Jonas H. Miller of Greenport. 
Duchesse—Henry Conklin* of Poughkeepsie, Daniel Tof- 
fey* of Pawling, and Amos Bryan of Northeast. 
Delaware—M. Wheeler and L: Hakes. 
Erie—Seth C. Hawley of Bu’ Stephen Osborno a- 
rence, and Aarvun Salisbury of Evans. 

Essex A. Simmons of Keeseville; for County 
_ Edmund F, Williams. 

lton—Langdon [. Marvin of Northampton. 
Genesee—George W. Lay of Batavia, Alvah Jefferson* of 
Darien, Horace Healy* of Middlebury, and J. W. Bronson 
of Gainesville 


Greene—Eli Pierce of Athens, and Henry Laraway of 
Prattsville. 
Herkimer—William H. Hurlbut of Norway, and Gaylord 
Campbell of Frankfort. 
Kings—Jeremiah Johnson of Brooklyn, and Cornelius 
Bergea. 
Living 
Madison—Curtis 
Coburn 


W. Patterson,” and Elias Clark.* 
opkins, Benjamin T. Clark, and Noah 


Mont gomery—Lewis Averill of St. Johnsville, and James 
Winney of Glen. 
| . Monroe—Devick Sibley of Rochester, Enoch Strong of 
Perinton, and George Brown of Chili. 
Oneida—Spencer Kellogg of Utica, David J. Millard « f 
a Thomas H. Hamilton of Verona, and Isaac Curry v1} 
renton. 





| Onondaga—Victory Birdseye of Pompey, James R. Law-| 
‘rence* of Salina, Azariah Smith* of us, and Phares | 
| Gould® of Skeneateles. 

Onatario—Henry W. Taylor* of C igua, Abraham A. 


|Post of Seneca, and Reynolds Peck of West Bloomfield. 


Oe ee Townsend of Cornwall, Henry W. Pier- 
| eon of Hamptonburgh, and Joseph Davis of Minisink. 
Orleans—Jobn J. Wallbridge. 
Owego—William Duer of Owego, and Nathan Selisbury 
Sandy Creek. 
| Qweens—John A. King of Jamaica; for County Clerk, 
Jobn Simonson of Jamaica. 








| Rensselaer—William H. Van Schoonhoven of Troy, Gar | 
|rardus Deyoe of Pittstown, and Samuel W. Hoag of Nassau. | 
Saratoga—John Stewart” of Waterford, and ie] Stew- | 
art of Hadley; for County Clerk, Archibald Smith of Charl-| 
ton. 


Schenectady—Theodore W. Sanders of Glenville. 
Schoharic—Thomas Smith of Cobleskill, and John Geb- 
hard, Jr. of Schoharie. 
Sencca—Jeremiah Ra of Covert. 


, Henry H. Birdsall. 
| Suffolk—Gilbert C. Huntling of Southampton, and John 
| Post of Brookhaven. 
Sullican—Daniel B. St. John of Monticello. 
Tioga.—Ezra S. Sweet, of Owego. 
Tompkius.—Robert Swartwout, of Hector, William H. L. 
Bogart, of Ithaca, ; for Sheriff, Edward L. Porter of Ithaca. 
Uister.—Jobn V. L. Overbagh, of Plawekill, and David L. 
Bernard, of Saugerties. 
Warren.—W illiam Griffing,* of Athol. (Cons.) 
Washington.—Anderson Simpson, of Jackson, and John 
| H. Boyd, of Whiteball. 
Wayne.—Horace Morley, of Sodus, and Durfee Osband, 
of Macedon; for County Clerk, James Hawley, of Wolcott. 
Westchester.—Jonathan S. Ocell, of Greenburgh, and Ja- 
bez Robinson, of Bedford. 
Yates.—Abraham Wagner, of Jerusalem. 
* Members of last year. 


a = 
City Fires.—On Wednesday morning, a grocery, 293 
Spring-street, was destroyed. Thursday morning, a fire 
took place at No. 205 Front-street, by which much property 
was destroyed. The building was but little injured. 

Niles’ National Register has been purchased by Jere- 
miah Hughes, Esq., for many years Editor of the Annapolis, 
(Md.) Republican, and will be published by him hereafter. 
We trust that in his hands it will sustain its well-earned 
reputation. 

Pressure in Wisconsin.—The Milwaukee Advertiser says 
the Public Buildings of that Territory do not progress very 
fast, the two laborers employed upon them having struck tor 
want of their pay. - 

The Corporation of Baltimore has authorized the issue of 








Steuben—David McMaster of Bath, William Dixson, and | 


a?) 


Sickness in the South.—By two extras from the office of 
the Natchez Courier, dated the 7th and Sth inst. we learn, 
that for the twenty-four hours ending on Saturday, 5th inst., 
at 5 P. M. the sexton reports six interments. During the 
twenty-four hours ending at 5 P. M. on Sunday, the 6th in- 
stant, there were nine interments, being two more than have 
occurred since the epidemic commenced. During the twenty- 
fonr hours ending the 7th instant, a: 5 P. M., there were 
seven interments from the city. There were also two inter- 
ments from the country. 

New Orleans, Oct. 12.—The health of the city continues 
we ged: aha dren Ane been: Ac fog 
w be im for strangers to visit us, as nothing but 
a frost can ly eradicate the disease. 

Pensacola.—A \etter from Pensacola, dated the 9th instant, 
says: “* To-day it is 6 ye that there are thirty cases of 
yellow fever in town, but as yet there have been bot few 
deaths, and adds, “if we should not have some rain 
the fever will be as bad here as it has been in Mobile.” 

Health of Augusta.—A slip from the Augusta Constitu- 
tionalists don 16th, annie during the week ending on 


|| the 2d inst, there were thirty-two deaths from fever; week 





ding 9th, twenty deaths from fever ; week ending 16th, but 
eight deaths from fever. 

Sickness at the South.—The fever continued to prevail at 
New Orleans as late as the llth. The New-Orleans Bee 
says of the disease during the previous week that it has no 
great change to record in the sanitary condition of the city 
during the past week. The number of interments is very near 
the same as for the week ending on the 29th ult, viz: 95, a 
difference of one in favor of last week. The deaths by yel- 
low fever are 39—a decrease of three only. From this it will 
be seen that the epidemic still lingvr« i. the eity, rendering 
the return of non-residents fraught wit: pe iu. 

The Opelousas Gazette says that the teves is on a decline 
in that place. But few cases had occurred to the 5th inst. 
Among the deaths are mentioned the names of Lewis Andrus, 


| and E. V. Davis, Register of the Land Office. The number 


of interments in town and the immediate vicinity, for the pr.- 
ceding fortnight, were estimated at 25. 

OF The hearse is rarely seen in our streets now. Steambo-'s 
are coming down fast and skips are coming up fast. 1 « 
Levee looks lively and business-like;—people look less =. , 
undertakers excepted, who look more grave. We now » 
again hear of a person taken down by the fever, but the vw » 
are few and far between. Some two or three weeks mu. 
and the wheels of business will roli along on the high-pics- 





sure principle. [N. O. Picayune. 
MORE FIRES IN MOBILE! 
Extract of a letter dated Mosice, October 9, 1839. . 


Affliction upon affliction crowds upon this doomed city.— 
When I wrote you yesterday, I intended to have given you 
to-day a more detailed account of the fire of the 7th, (Mon- 
day night) which we thought the most dreadful affliction ; 
but a new horror has cast that, for the present, into tempo- 
rary oblivion. Last night the Mansion House was fired in 
an unoccupied room on the third story in a remove part of 
the building, and in such a way as te give it a full sweep 
along the whole building. It succeeded, and the canse- 
quences are awful. While I write, at (8 A. M.) the Man- 
sion House is literally destroyed—the unfinished Govern- 
ment-street House is a heap of ruins-—the Merchants’ and 
Planters’ Bank, (a five structure, which cost $250,000,) is 
nearly down—one of the Market-Houses is burned, and the 
whole range of buildings opposite, from Court to Government- 
street, is wholly destroyed. Loss incalculable; and the cer- 
tainty that it is the work of villains, deepens the horror of 
the scene. 

Late in the night, while the Mansion House and Bank 
were in a blaze, and the street crowded with a thousand 
men, a daring attempt was made to fire the row of brick 
buildings on Royal-street, opposite the Bank. A blazing 
barrel was found filled with combustible matter, under the 
eaves of thie house, in the garret, where, hed it not been 
discovered by accident, it must have enveloped the whole 
row in flames in a few minutes, and added many thousands 
to the loss. It is not even sure now that it ix safe, though I 
think the fire will not extend much farther. The guard- 
house and Mayor's office were on fire, but it was put out. 

Another.—Extract of a letter received in this city: * About 
eight o'clock on the evening of the 9th, « fire broke out in 
Govern consuming the new Theatre, a wooden 
affair, and several dwelling-houses. It was set on fire in a 

nter’s shop, and must have been done between daylight 
wad uae while the guard were organizing. There are about 
300 armed men on guard to-night, besides horsemen who 
ig egy ee and the city to the other. 
The whole City Guard is out. Probably Mobile was never 
better guarded than it is to-night. The excitement in town 
to-day has been very great. Yours, d&.’ 


Breach of Promise.—The first case of breech of marriage 

ise in Arkansas, was tried recently at Little Rook.— 

The result betokens well for apinsters looking to the Far 

West. Mr. Allen Martin, a bachelor of 45, suddenly 
changing his love to Miss Margaret Ana Scott and i 








* change notes’ to the amount of $400,000. 


another, had to pay for his coquetry the sum of $1000. 
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A LITTLE LATER FROM FRANCE. 

The packet ship Duchess d’Orleans, Capt. Richardson, 
be toe dhadag nan ea Home, Senge ener 
2lat of September. brought no papers, nor do we 
denen chat any have boos seccived of « later dato than the od- 
vices by the Li > 

We have seen Havre /etiers of the 21st, which speak of 
the honor of the bills rejected by Hottinguer & Co., as a 
question yet undetermined. One of them reads thus : 

“ Havas, Sept. 21, 1839. 

“Up to last evening, the bills had not been accepted : and 
it is new ascertained that nothing will be done until the re- 
turn of one of the partners of Messrs. Rothschilds & Co. 
who is absent from Paris.” [Journal Commerce. 


In France serious troubles have again eccurred at Mons and 
other towns. On the 13th mber and following day im- 
mense crowds assembled in market place and were vo- 
ciferously in their denunciation of the monopoly of 
grain. The Mayor permitted the people to seize and dis- 
tribute among them a quantity of racks of wheat (payment 
being made for the same.) On Sunday the 15th a convoy of 
wheat, in value $0,000 francs, purchased by government for 
the sustenance of the army, was stopped on its passage through 
the town. Mons. Blache, the Commissary, undertook to re- 
monstrate with those who the prog of the loaded 
wagons. He was assai with cries of “down with the 
monopolist!” “Death vo Blache!" and finally the mob pro- 
ceeded to use personal violence. The commissary escaped 
with great difficulty and took shelter in a neighboring house. 
The market guard came to his rescue and conducted him to 
the market house. The crowd surrounded it and endeavored 
to get possession of his person. The alarm bell was rung, 
and a regiment of hussars galloped to the scene of the riot. 
There they were pelted with stones, and two officers and 
three privates were wounded. The hussars then 


charged the | 


chants in Canton. Nota British merchant nor a British svb- 
ject has received acopy. This cavaliertreatment of the Brit- 
ish by the Hong merchants requires explanation and satisfac- 
tion.” 

Importast From Texas. —The Houston Intelligencer of 
Sunes 19th, says that Gen. Anaya, of the Federal party 
in Mexico, who has spent the last eight or ten days in our 
city, will shortly make a visit to the United States. His propo- 
sition to enlist troops in Texas has been rejected. We hope 
his journey to the United States may prove successful, as his 
object is to obtain persons to carry on a war against the Cen- 
tral party in his own country. 


From Trexas.—The body of an individual in a state of 
putrefaction was recently discovered on the road from Viec- 
toria to San Patricio. It was impossible to discover, from 
the features remaining, who the deceased was. Hous- 
ton Intelligencer, however, remarks :~—‘ Connecting circum- 
stances with the fate of the Hon. Wilham Brenan have led 
many of that gentleman's friends to believe that he is the 
unfortunate individual. He left Victoria some time in July 
last with a friend, with the intentiun of going to San Pa:ricio, 
and building a house, for the purpose of again settling there. 
Neither of them has ever been heard of since. It is su 
they were murdered. Mr. Brenan was an Irishman by birth, 
and was very much esteemed by the citizens of Texas.’ 

The Telegraph of the 25th ultimo says:—' We want but 
an industrious and enterprising population to make Texas 











SS 

Urrern Canapa—The Christian Guardian of the 16th 
states, in a pustecript, that the great Durham meeting at To- 
ronte on the 15th became the occasion of an affray, in which 
two persons were killed and many wounded. The two killed 
were named former of Yonge street, 
and the latter of Lloydtown. The Guardien says that many 
of the anti-Durhami:es came on the ground with weapons, 
and intimates that they commenced the fight. 


Araivat or tur New Govennon.—The Quebec Gazette 
of the 17th announces the arrival of the frigate Pique, ha 
on board his excellency the Rt. Hon. Poulett Thomeor 
General Sir Richard Jack The t Canada was 
sent down, but returned at half past 5 P. M. without the 
frigate. Mr. Murdoch, the civil secretary, and one of Gene- 
ral Jackson's aids, came up in the Canada. 

eel 





Hon. N. P. Tallmadge is addressing the People of 
Dutchess County in their several towns, in exposition and 
reprehension of the Sub-Treasury Scheme, as be under- 
stands it. 

‘ The New-York,’ a superb packet-ship of 1,100 tense 
burthen, intended for the Liverpool line, was haunched fiom 
the foot of Seventh-street, on Thursday. 

The Hartford and New-Haven Railroad will be com- 
pleted and in running order early in December. ‘ Then,’ 





the first country in America, and its t improvement can 
scarcely be understood by those who have not observed its | 
rapid advance. Cities are springing up in every portion of | 
the Republic; and thousands of acres which, a few months | 
ago, were only inhabited by wild beasts, are now teeming | 


| says the Hartford Courier, ‘ we shall be able to reach New- 
| Haven in fo hours and New-York in eight.'—Six hours is 
too long for the distance between this city and New Haven. 
OF There is a chap in circulation at the South who pro- 





with the products of Agricul-ure.’ 


crowd and dispersed it. By 11 o'clock at night the tumult ||‘ We learn from a gentleman direct from Aransas, that 


was effectually quelled. 

The next morning, (Monday) the riot recommenced. The 
sentinels were attacked and disarmed. Barricades were 
thrown up in the streets leading to the market place, The 
jail was forced, and the prisoners set at liberty. The Hus- 
sars rode up to the barricades, but abandoned any attack on 
them, and retired to their quarters. The mob followed them 


with shouts of derision and singing, “ La Parisienne.” —The i Ahout 200 white men, it is said, have joined them. 


wheat was then made prize of and distributed among the 


At Mamers, a similar scene on a small scale was enacted. 
The bakers’ and flour dealers’ stores were partly plundered 
and they were compelled to send the residue of their stocks 
to the public magazine. The neighboring millers, who nad 
made purchases of wheat, did not r.ttempt to remove it. The 
sovereign people had every thing their own way. 

The eercantile news is slim, and without change since last 
arrivals. (Gazette. 


Panis, Sept. 17.—The meeting of French and Foreign | ™P*Y- 


Geologists for 1839 is now holding at Boulogne-sur-Mur, | 
where the assembled Savans are exploring all the coal and 
iron fields of the neighberhood. Among the English Geolo- 
giets ace Dr. Buckland and Mr. Murchison. 
M. Laffitte bas just paid a visit to Rouen, which is re-| 
to be connected with the project of a railway from 
‘aris to the sea by the Valley of the Seine. 
An Adult School has been recently opered at Bordeaux, 
and in a few days 2,000 workmen applied for admission, be- 
ing double the number for whom accommodation was provided. 





Later rnom Castoxs.—We have news fifteen days later 
from Canton, by the arrival of the ship Horatio, Captain 
Howland, which left on 14th of June. information re 


was quiet up to the 14th, and there was no business doing, 
anc no prospect that any would be done before the departure 
of the mare Commissioners. A passenger in Horatio, 
who has been five or six years a resident in Canton, informed 
the editor of the Sunday Morning News, that it was his be- 
lief there was not a single American or European at Canton 
at the present time. Nevertheless, it was believed that the 
opium trade would be continued in spite of the Government. 
All the British merchants had left during May. The opium 
which had been seized was destroyed. The io left no 
other American ships An indisposition, we are told, ap- 
peared to exist on the part of the Hong merchants to renew 
or advance trade. Great excitement also existed on the part 
of the Chirese on account of the suspension of commercial 
intercourse. 

hm ae a Paciane ah he Eee Sine, Bo cela satel 
we worthy of notice is the following—the most of it be- 
ing occupied by European news : 

“From the following edict our readers will learn that Capt. 
Elliott has applied to H. E., the imperial com nissioner, for 
Permission to the British merchants to conduct their business 
at Macoa. It is singular that this edict, whic: relates only 
to British affairs and British interests, stiwuid have been for- 


body of 2,000 Mexicans, of the Federal party, is encamped | 
lon this side of the Rio Grande, near the Nuesces. 
had met with the Central army in aumbers exceeding their | 
own, on the other side of the Rio Grande, and declined an | 
engagement until they could augment their forces. They 
ve consi quantities of Specie, and are offering $25 | 
| per month for men to serve as cavalry, and $15 for infantry. 


! 
' 


The Houston Telegraph of the 2d instant complains of a 
scarcity of psovisions in that 





$80; Beef, $70 a 80; Corn Meal, $6028; Sweet Potatoes, 
$6 a8; Irish, none; Corn, in the shuck, $4 per 100 cars; 
by the sack, none; Coffee, per pound, 50 a 60c; Sugars, 42 
a 50c; Butter, in market, $1 25 a 1 50; in firkin, none; 
Eggs, per dozen, $1 50 « 2; Chickens, per dozen, $10 a 18; 
Lard, 62 a 75; Molasses, per gallon, $1 50 a 2. 
It will be remembered that these 
[Louisiana Advertiser, Oct. 12. 


From Tamra Bay.—On the 3d instant a party of Indians 
made a descent upon cattle at Tampa Bey, and carried off 
79 head. Capt. Fulton, 2d dragoons had gone in pursuit. 

Gen. Taylor, - Fe Sth inst. had received no instruc- 
tions from the War © apy as to his fature action, and 





The Galveston Civilian, of the 27th September, says:— | 


place. 
Flour is scarce, and selling at $75 a 80; Pork, per barrel, | 


prices ere tn Texas | 


fesses to be a “ Wandering Kurd’—thet is, a native of 
Kurdistan, a distant province of Turkey in Asia. He has 
| once or twice before ‘ flared up" in strange characters, and 
| was once imprisoned three months for so doing. He is « 
native of thie State. 

Specie.—The export of Specie by the steamship Liver- 
pool appears by the Custom House books to have been enly 
$324,000; other exports of the week, $120,000. There is 
nothing frightful in this. 

Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, D. D. Episcopal Missionary 
Bishop has just returned from a three months’ tour through 
' Indiana, Wieconsinand Iowa. At Green Bay be consecrated 
* Hobart Church,’ for the use of the Oneida Indians. 


iF The Charleston Board of Health has announced 
“* general restoration of the health ef the City.” 

The Ohio.—A large drove of cattle forded the Obio river 
at Wheeling, on Sunday, 12th. There was a depth of only 
18 inches of water in the channel. 

Hon. George M. Dallas, late Minister to Russia, arrived 
at this port from Havre, in the Duchesse d’Orleans. 


John W. Townsend, Esq. has been appoimed Postmaster 
of Mobile, Miss. vice S. H. Garrow, resigned or removed, 








be was to leave for Nashville in order to have mustered into 
service, on the 12th inst. a batalion of mounted volunteers. 

From Pilatka we learn that all is quiet ; no demonstrations 
of Indians having been seen for months, although en the 
| mgbt on the 29th ult. a rifle was distinctly heard from the 
hammock contiguous to the garrison. Ne signs were dis- 


We are likewise informed that Capt. Dade, 2d dragoons, 
is under arrest, by order of Col. Vr histler. 

Up to the present time there have been but two deaths 
among the Indian prisoners, now in confinement at Fort 
Marion, One died at the quarantine ground, shortly after 
their arrival from Charleston; and a child died, on 8th 
inst. of diarrhoea. On the !0th inst. there was one birth. 


From Lingrta.—The following proclamation of Governor 
Buchanan appeared in Africa’s Luminary for June last : 
PROCLAMATION, 

By his Excellency, Thomas Buchanan, Governor of Liberia. 
Wheress the’ Laws and Constjtution of this Common- 
wealth forbid all intercourse of every kind ard nature what- 
soever between its citizens and persons engaged in the Slave 
Trade; and whereas every act of aiding and abetting, and all 
intercourse tending to countenance the traffic in siaves, is 
made felony by the Laws: , 
all laws and enactments and erdinances of the Common- 
wealth, in relation to the Slave Trade, will be most ly 
enforced upon every person who may be found guil vio- 
lating them. All persons, duittienl ene prem re to ab- 
stain from aiding or abeting the Slave Trade, and from all 
intercourse with persons engaged in that traffic. The officers 
of the Commonwealth, civil and military, and all good citi- 
zens, are expected and called upon to suppert the dignity 
and authority of the Laws, and to assist in enforcing a 
prompt obedience to them. 

Given at Monrovia this fifth day of June, in the year of our Lord 








warded by the Hong merchants only to the American met, 





just as you please to term it. 


Anli-Bank Resolutions.—I\n the lower branch of the Ver 
mont Legi Mr. Partridge introduced « resolution, ce 
the 10th instant, declaring it inexpedient to charter or re- 
charter Banks, at the present session, except under the fol- 
lowing provisions. 


Ist. ey « ene te be holden for the 
ills. 


oe ye 

2. The failure or refusal of a bank to redeem its notes in 
gold and silver to work a forfeiture of its charter ; and on the 
occurrence of such an event, the Governor to make procia- 
mation of the fact. pare 

3d. On the suspension of a » Commissioners to be 
peiaanhiee tohe change of ten efbemend wind npimathion.” 
4th. In case a person loses through the failure of a hank, 
the President and Directors of such bank to be liable to in- 
dictment for swindling, and, if found guilty, to be punished 
by imprisonment in the State prison for from three to ten 


years. 
Sth. All charters to be under the control of future Legis- 
latures. 


Improvement in Blowing Rocks.—It is said that Mr. 
hrs eng wo in the Brazile, has made the impor- 
tant discovery that sawdust, (particularly of soft wood,) 
mixed with . in equal parts, has the strength 
of gunpowder , when used in blowing up rock. 


In the case of Barney Corse, the Jury, afier an absence 
of twenty hours, came into Court at 3 o'clock on Seturday 
afternoon, and said were unable to agree; whereupon 
the Court Soda doe and adjourned, 

The Jury stood, as we were informed, seven to five. The 
seven were for convicting, and the five for acquitting the ac- 
cused. This is the second trial of this case. The first re- 














one thousand buadred and thirty-nine. 
( BUCHANAN, Governor. 


pulted as did this—the Jury could not agree. [ Times. 
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LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 








vaporous course indicated. If our journal be a good one, those who 
j read it will be very apt to discover the fact ; if it be pot, our assertion 











NEW-YORK. 


A Chat with our Friends.—There is atime, saith the wise man, for 
every thing; and we thence conclude that there must be a season even | 
for Egotism ; though eur tastes and habits unite to indicate that our |} {rnished. We are aware that this view of the case is coutroverted 
season for displaying it should recur but seldom. Yet as there is or || ©Y Practical results in some ceses; but we are content with the old 
should be a tame for the betreyal even of this unattractive quality— |] Co¥rse, end have never envied the success which Merit or Pretence 
pardonable in « journalist if in any body—we have concluded that the || @*Y Sttaia by acting as its own trumpeter. 

6t shall visit ws at this present, when « partial change in the Editor-|| 4 8°¥ *vemue to public favor has lately been discovered or im- 
ship of The New-Yorker would seem to render some exposition of || Proved, in the pablication of journals on the largest possible sheets 
its standing and prospects highly proper, if not necessary. Nove can of paper, with the view of tempting patronage by an imposing display 
be more ful'y aware than we cf the utter indifereace of that levia- || C!emns and square feet of surface. The design is eminently 
thas, the Public, to any matter so insignifcaut as the prosperity or || *4apted to the tastes of our people, who are rather noted in inteltect- 
adversity of «journal or its publisher, Neither do we write expect- | %4! matters for preferring geniuses who impart Greek in six lessons 
lng or requesting audieuce of the thousends who copatitute the pat- || #24 the whole circle of haman science in thirty, and schoolmasters 
rous or readers of our own paper. But there are a portion of these— || bo teach at ten dollars a month to those that have the presumption 
we would fain hope that they number some hundrede—who have || to sek twenty. Yet the ides of printing mammoth sheets at « large 
come to regard themselves as the friends of the journal or its Editor— |] price is by no means necessarily a bad one ;—we demur enly to the 
who feel an interest, more or less lively, in our success, and who || inference that the largest journal must necessarily be the best. If 


would not willingly neglect an opportunity of contributing to it. It 
is to this limited portion of our readers only that these remarks are 
addressed ; the others will hardly bave read thus far to be told that 
this article will not interest them. On resuming the eatire conduct 
of this paper, of which a portion bas for a year past been ably fash- 
roned by other hands, it seems but fitting that we should be indulged 






Congress shall make ov alteration in the Post Office exactions calcu- 
lated to clip the wings of the broad sheets, and if it shall be deemed 
desirable by our friends that The New-Yorker -hould extend its bor- 
ders, we shall commence our next volume on ashect large as is com- 
patible with its perfect and rapid execution. Still, the ambition of 
printing ‘the largest sheet in the world,’ is one not likely to animate 


in a brief egotistical colloquy with those who may allow us to call || our exertions. We have never essayed and never expect to eclipse 


them oar friends. 


Five years and « half have now elapsed since—young in years, | 


poor even ia friends, and utterly unknown to the public—we gave to 
the world the frst number of The New-Yorker. (A journal with this 





| Our cotemporaries after that fashion. We hope to issue a fair sheet, 
unembittered by the vielence of party, untainted by the breath of 


licentiousness. We seck to present a quiet but faithful picture of the 
paesing world—one which the reader of the day may scan with profit, 


title had been published for a few months the preceding summer, bet || and to which he may recur hereafter with reliance and satisfaction. 


was in po wise connected with our own enterprise.) On the 22d of 
March, 1534, we spread our sail to the breeze, backed by the modc- 


rate earnings of two or three years of successful industry, the good | 


If we but succeed in these efforts, and secure that humble niche in 
the world's good opinion which shall enable us to pursue our course 
without dificalty or embarrassment, we shall jook with a composure 


wishes of some forty friends, (mostly humble enes, whose good wishes || devoid even of wonder upon the career of these who, starting but 
were all the aid they could afford us,) a sanguine epirit, (our expe- || Ye*terday, rush past us with lightning speed, and, while we are toil 


rieuce has been mainly acquired since then,) and about twenty sub- 
ecribers.— Heaveu bless them for their generous reliaoce in advance 
upon our Editorial capacities, of which they could have had small 
evidence beforehand. Or, if they gave their names mainly out of 
personal kindness, « e- obligation is deeper still. 

We went forward thence through three years with little worth re- 
calling in our fortunes, save om entire consumption of our property 
by fire ia August, 1635, and the commencement of our Quarto Edi- 
tion ia March, 1836. Through the first twe years, our patronage in- 
creased pretty steadily at the rete of ifty subscribers per weeek, and 
Ubrough the third (with our two editions) somewhat faster; so that at 
the cle @ of the latter year we were printing of our two editions some 
9,000 copies per week. 

Then came the year of disaster, in which we were doomed, ia com- 


mon with thousands of others, to see the fair fabric of our seeming | 


prosperity fade away like « vision, leaving in its stead but debt, em- 
barrasemeat, and a depression which was almost despair. The ar- 
duos aed long dubi test with Adversity of that calamitous 





year, left us with but two-thirds of our subscription, sad a debt of no | 


pleasant magnitude, which is not even yet wholly overcome. The 
Currency distractions and fluctuations which then commenced, ren- 
dering the money we receive from our distant subser bers worth far 
less to us than its sominal amount, constrained us to enhance some- 
what the price of our journal ; and this, though cheerfully acceded to 
by the great mars of our then patrons, has doubtless contributed to 
prevent any rapid accessions to our list during subsequent years. 
However, since the close of the year of ruin, we have pursued the 
tenor of oer way with such fortune as has been vouchsafed us; and, 
if never elated with any signal evidence of popular favor, we have 
not since been doomed to gaze fixedly for months into the yawning 
abyss of Ruin, and feel a moral certainty that, however averted for a 
time, this must be our goal st last. On the contrary, our affairs have 


| ing im the outset of our course, have already attained the goal of For- 


tame and of Fame. 

Enough of this, We have addressed these explanations to the 
friends of The New-Yorker, who may be supposed willing to hear 
occasionally of its progress and prosperity. We have only now to 
add that our prospects appear brighter than for many a day past. 
We can boast no considerable increase of subscribers; but the con- 
viction that a newspaper worth taking is also worth paying for, seems 
of late to have dawned upon the minds of many among our patrons, 
very much to our advantage and satisfaction. Perbaps the process 
has been quickened in some cases by our own earlier conversion to 
that same faith, and our consequent determination to strike from our 
books all subscribers who owed for a longer term than one year. We 
have fixed that as the limit of our forbearance hereafter. We cannot 
consent to strike a good subscriber from our books the moment his 
term of advance payment shal! have expired ; there isan appearance 
of rudeness and di tesy in this pr which is repugnent to our 
feelings. But whenever a subscriber hae suffered his account to run 
bebind a year, the presumption is a fair one that he does not like the 





journal well enough to pay for it—io which case, we certainly do not 


wish to send it to him. Henceforth, at the end of every quarter our 
books will be scrutinized, and every subscriber who has fallen more 
then a year behind will be suspended antil we bear from him. We 
believe this rule will prove satisfactory to all who intend to pay; 
from the opposite class we have received so bountiful a patronage in 
times prst that we could well afford to dispense with their favors 
hereafter. 

In conclusion, we would gladly return our fervent thanks to the 
friends whose exertions have contributed so greatly to the measure 
of prosperity and patronage we enjoy. But acknowledgements con- 


veyed through the chilling medium of a public journal, to be read by 


cold and careless thousands, are of little worth ; our friends will bet- 


slowly but steadily improved for some time past, and we pow hope ter feel the gratitude we :hrink from expressing. May our future 


that a few months more will place us beyond the reach of pecuniary 


emberrassments and enable us to add new attractions to our journal. 


And this word ‘attraction’ brings us to the confession that the suc- 


cess of our eaterprise, if success there has been, bas not been at all of 


© pecuniary cast thus fer. Probably we lack the essential elements 
of that very desirable kind of success. There have been errors, and 


mismanagement, and losses, in the conduct of our business ;—but more 
of that anen. We mean here that we lack or do not take kindly to | 
the arts which contribute to a newspaper sensation. When our jour- | 
nal first appeared, a hundred copies marked the extent to which the 


cand copies are taken at oace—just to see what the new thing is. And 


thence they career onward on the crest of a towering wave. 


Since The New-Yorker was first issued, seven copartners in its 


Publication have successively withdrawn from the 








course justify, though it cannot req ite, their g exertions ! 


Riteracyp Notices. 

“ Niz's Mate; an Historical Romance of America; by 
the author of ‘ Athenia of Damascus,’ §c."—There is 
mueh good matter in these two well printed volumes; but 
we do not regard them as forming a good novel. The dia- 
logue is not natural and life-like; the description is labored 
and intricate; and there is a general stiffness and ungainli- 
ness which would argue the author a tyro in the field of liter- 
ature rather then the honored veteran he truly is. But 
though a veteran author, he is a raw novelist, and we infer 
that this, bis first attempt, will in all probability prove his 
last. The task of novel-writing cannot be congenial to his 
tastes or habits of thought. We are assured of this by the 


the connexion, and most of them with « conviction that the work, || readiness with which he escaped into a more poetic field, and 


however valuable, was not calculated to prove lucrative to its propri- 
tors. “ You dou’t humbug enough,” has been the complaint of more 
than one of our retiring associates; “ you ought to make more noise, | 





disports himself in ‘ the old, familiar places,’ as if his fancy 
would not be restrained. The following passage, for instance, 


“and vaupt your own merits. The world will never believe you || '* in the auther’s happiest vein: 


“ print a good paper, unless you tell them so.” Our course has not | 
been changed by these representations, We have endeavored in all 


others; if we have not succeeded in the latter particular, the failure | 
bs muck 00 De rogrecthy, Dus bes’ 00 be amended by purvtitg te © Coguised in mesures life, aad ore the suurces of all our Joye 





“* How little do they who have grown up to man’s estate 
trouble themselves about the feelings of children! It would 


springs of emotion which are re- 


fancied that children were destitute of 





—————— 
and sorrows. It is time that the grown world went to school 
to some one who has not forgotten the ties 


all the beauty and the 
distillations of heaven sink ad sweetly into its secluded shrine, 
and the sunbeams fall there as soothingly, as on the 
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themselves. How many a 

sweet spirit withers beneath the blighting frown of an unsym- 

! how many a one retires to weep in soli- 

as it would be, and is not com- 

prehended in its ion! We little imagine whet arcana 

we read when the words ‘ of such is the kingdom of heaven’ 
pass from our unheeded utterance !”’ 


(S. Colman, 8 Astor House.) 


“ Shakepeare and his Friends; or the Golden Age of 
Merry England.”—Such is the attractive title of a three- 
volume—romance, shall we call it !—just reprinted from the 
English copy by Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. Sooth to 
say, whether regarded as a romance or a faithful portraiture 
of those master-spirits of whose persona! qualities the world 
and history know too little, it contains much pleasant read- 
ing. The style is that of the age of which it treats, and the 
dialogue is racy and spirited. Among the personages who 
figure on its pages beside him who gives it his name, are 
‘rare Ben Johnson,’ Queen Elizabeth, Walter Raleigh, Lord 
Burghley, Sir Robert Cecil, &c. &c. Two or three evenings 
may be spent right pleasantly in discussing the rich humor of 
these volumes. They are for sale by the Carvills. 








“ The Canons of Good Breeding; or the Handbook of 
the Man of Fashion; by the Author of The Laws of Eti- 
quette.”"—Our appreciation of the class of books of which 
the little volume before us is a specimen is known to be 
meagre. The first step toward the acquirement of a science 
or art, is the discovery of its advantages and our own d:2 
ficiency in regard to them ; and into even this ante-chamber 
to the acquirement of polished manners we have hardly yet 
entered. Having early imbibed a prejudice that the breed- 
ing which is learned by rote from a manual can hardly be 
good breeding after all, we have suffered this department of 
our education to run sadly to weeds. [n fact, without having 
ever accomplished the entire perusal of a wurk of this class, 
we have imagined that in the passages whereof we have en- 
dured the perusal, there was far more intrinsic, essential 
vulgarity than they were ever likely to correct. It may be 
that the author of these ‘Canons’ has been more successful 
than his co-workers in the same vineyard; but in running 
our eye over his instructions, we make a full stop before the 
following : 

“ Whoever would attain eminence as a man of fashion, 
must keep himself prominent in the eye of society. Jf he 
cannot procure to be spoken of well, which is difficult where 
one is spoken of much, he should do what will make people 
abuse him. Notoriety is more easily transmuted into good 
fame, than obscurity is created into it. Boileau, we are 
told, was never grieved when his books were abused on 
their first appearance; observing with great truth, ‘ thet 
there were no books so bad as those which no one spoke of 
at all.’ Let a man of fashion do things which are extrava- 
gant and in bad taste, and many will abuse him; but others 
will take his part, and on the breath of a faction he will be 
raised to the highest renown and larity. When Alci- 
biades cut off the fine tail of his , he well knew whet 
benefit that would do him in the fashion of Athens.” 

Mr. author of the ‘ Canons of Good Breeding,’ your book 
is kicked under the table.—Lea & Blanchard, we regret for 
their sakes to state, have lent their names to it as publishers. 





New-York Review, No. X. for October, 1839.—A notice 
prefixed to this Number, informs us that ‘Mr. J. G. Cogswell, 
its associate Editor, has become its sole proprietor,’ but that 
the superintendance of its editorial department rests as bere- 
tofore with Professor Henry. To abler bands, the manage- 
ment of such a periodical need not be intrusted, to insure it 
that high grade of excellence which our most important liter- 
ary censor should be able to assume; and which this ‘ Re- 
view’ has, from the first, pot only assumed, but maintained. 

It is refreshing to turn from the soap-bubbles of literatu:e 
to a work like the one before us, so replete with mental and 
critical ferce that a single line of it is solid enough to dissi- 
pate the whole congregated host of the bubbles alluded to, and 
give men an opportunity to see the less gaudy but far purer 
light of the ever-beaming and holy stars of the literary firma- 
meat To carry this igure 6 Little fagborewwe would com- 
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pare the work before us to a powerful and correct telescope, 
under the direction of a profound astronomer, scanning the 
literary horizon with concentrated force and apprizing the 
world of the comparative importance and lustre of each newly- 
risen star, and warning them againt the ignis fatuue gleams 
of those meteoric exhalations. which, however bright and 
dazzling, are neither enduring nor pure. 

A high tone of morality is an important and most com- 
mendable chararteristic of this Review—morality which yields 
not an inch to the voluptuous and refined licentiousness that 
renders nine-tenths of all our books and magazines palatable 
to the vitiated taste of our reading community—such moral- 
ity as calls to it all the purity of genuine Christianity with- 
out any of the harshness of mistaken fanaticism ; paying hon- 
est and profound deference to every refinement of art and 
every charm of imagination, and reveling in all the luxuries 
of the mental, and all the beauties of the natural world, with- 
ou. “inking from the lofty elevation which genuine taste should 
ever occupy. 





As to the more distinctive political and religious senti- | 


ments which pervade the work, we shall have occasion to 


THE NEW-YORKER. 
____ 





ers, as a werk able and pure in its views of politics, of liter- 
ature, and of religion—well deserving of their warm support, 
and more then repaying its pecuniary cost. 


The Lady's Book for November has reached us thus early, 
and is one of the best numbers of that popular work ever 
issued. It contains a spirited engraving, ‘ The Astonished 
Painter,’ and original contributions by Mrs. Ellet, Miss C. 
Beecher, Rufus Dawes, Prof. Ingraham, Richard Penn Smith 
and others. 

Life of Gen. Harrison.—Weeks, Jordan & Co. of Bos- 
ton have just published ‘ The People’s Presidential Candi- 
date; or the Life of William Henry Harrison of Ohio’—a 
neat 18mo volume of 212 pages. A rapid glance over its 
pages has convinced us that it is carefully and ably written, 
and will be highly satisfactory to the many friends and ad- 
mirers of its illustrious subject. (D. Appleton, 200 Broad- 
way, is the New-York publisher. ) 


* The true Aims of Life ;’ an Address delivered before 
|| the Alumni of the New-York University; by Cornelius Ma- 

















In doing s0, we recommend it to the patronage of our read- jif we mistake not, will many hundreds. But are not wen 


| evenings devoted to “ the Atmosphere and its Phenomena,” 
too meay for a course of Popular Lectures! and how many of 
our citizens are sufficiently immersed or interested in German 
Literature tolisten with delight to siz LecturesonSchiller? We 
intend no disparagement to the Lecturers, nor will they ac- 
|cuse us of any. We only insist that the ‘ Board of Directors’ 
should have tenderly regarded the powers of endnrance which 
nae human nature is gifted withal, and been careful not to 
|break the camel’s back simply because he bears without 
complaining. We hope the civility of inviting those who 
gratuitously and acceptably lectured last year to deliver at 
least one Lectureeach this winter was not neglected.—How- 
ever, here is the programme of the two Courses: 


FIRST COURSE. 

i! Introductory Lecture, Friday, November Ist, 1839. By Prof. Dum- 

| sow Otmstao. 

[Oats Atmosphere end its Phenomena, ten Lectures, Prof. Dresison 
MSTED. 

Moral Influence of the Literature of the last and 

On the Battle of Bunker Hill, two Lectures. 

| Evererr. 

f One steel Filiesaghy of Human Life, two Lectores. Onviss 

WEY, L 

—e not at variance with Scriptare, one Lecture. Rev. Tuomas 

C. Levins. 


' 


Centuries. — 
Avexanpen H, 





speak as we proceed ; we merely wish thus at the outset, to | thews, A. M. author of the ‘ Motley Book,’ ‘ Behemoth,’ &c. On the Constitution of the United States, two Lectures, Hon. Bexsa- 


record our full approval and admiration of its general char- | has been sent us. The title-page is in extremely bad taste ; | 


acter and the ability with which that character is developed. 

To take it in detail— 

Article I. is bewtnd ‘ Roman Legislation’ and appears to 
Consist of an elavurute and scientific review of a series of 
works of ancient jurisprudence. Of this we shall only say 
that it is from the pen of the Hon. Hoos S. Lecars, of 
South Carolina, whose able Editorship of the ‘ Southern Re- 
view,’ and brilliant though brief career in Congress are freshly 
remembered by his countrymen. 


but, on the assurance of several cotemporaties, we beheve 


I the Address to be notwichstanding, an able and thoughtful 
] production. We shall read it at our first opportunity. (Wi- 


| ley and Putnam, 161 Broadway; J. & H. G. Langley, pub- 
lishers.) 

* Lights § Shadows of Scottish Life.'—Robert Carter, 58 
Canal-street, has published a new edition of these excellent 
‘and popular stories in one volume of 271 pages. We need 





|| say little mere; as these ‘ Lights and Shadows’ may be found 


Art. IT. is & most candid and powerful critique upon Pro- | in many a hall and cottage, and have proved the solace of 
fessor Tucker's recently published work—‘ The theory of | many an hour which else had been a weary one. They will 


instructive reasoning, and some most correct political princi- 


money and banks investigated ;’ el RE PN 
| 


Art. III., taking for its direct subject, the republication | 
here of an English work entitled ‘ The Christian Year,’ treats | 
the subject of ‘ Devotional Poetry’ at length, and in a style 
which reminds us forcibly of some of the best compositions 
of the British Reviewers. It breaths a rather concentrated 
tone of Episcopacy, and from this fact, in connection with its 
uncommon warmth of language and beauty of imagery, we 
are inclined to attribute it to the pen of Dr. Hawks. As we 


have already said, it professes to be a review of a volume of | 


sacred poems; but contains in itself, more of genuine poetry 
of thought and expression than we generally tind in the same 
amoont of matter avowedly poetical. 

We remember to have seen, in all our reading, but one 
critique, which, in melody, power, and pathos, could at all 
rank with it. We refer to the celebrated review of the ‘Poems 
of Joanna Baillie,’ contained in Blackwood sometime in 1836. 
It is decidedly the prominent feature of the present number ; 
and though more acceptable to the Episcopalian, as unfolding 
the typical beauties of the institutions of bis Church and en- 
larging upon the poetry of his sublime liturgy: it will yet be | 
found in a high degree interesting and instructive to the gen- 
eral reader. 

Of the remaining articles, the most prominent are Reviews 
of ‘ Malcolin’s Travels,’ and ‘ Hyperion, a Romance,’ and a 
dissertation upon ‘ Western Literature.’ 

Of the notice of ‘ Malcom’s Travels,’ we would say, that, 
although partaking of the general Episcopal character of the 
Magazine, it is remarkable for that spirit of fairness and lib- 
erality which should always form a part of the Christian char- 
acter, though amid the confusion of sectarian controversy it 
has been too often forgotten. 

The criticism upon ‘ Hyperion,’ is an able production; 
though somewhat more imaginative than logical; and in an 
occasional passage the writer's glowing fancy seems rather 
to take the bit between her teeth. 

The article upon ‘ Western Literature,’ om the contrary, 
is logical and perspicuous in the extreme ; and contains sound 
Principles of political economy, blended in a pleasing manner 
with historical and statistical facts and literary criticism. 

The unusual length of this article will show that we have 
perused this number of ‘ The New-York Review’ with pleas- 


still continue to cheer the toils and lighten the sorrows of 
humble life, and illumine with a mild and cheering radiance 
the Christian’s pathway to the tomb. 


The Great Fair of the American Institute closed on 
Thursday evening with the award of Premiums and an Ad- 
dress from the President, Hon. James Tallmadge, and re- 
marks from several other gentlemen. It has been visited by 
hardly less than 100,000 persons during the last three weeks. 


Mrs. L. H. Sigourney has been associated with Mrs. S. 
J. Hale and Louis A. Gudey in the Editorship of the ‘ Lady's 
Book.’ We need not add that this accession will add much 
| to the value of that work, already so deservedly popular. 


Mr. Cooper has a new work in the press, to be called the 
“Path Finder, or our Inland Seas.” Natty Bumpo, says 
the U. S. Gazette, will be introduced in all the vigor of youth, 
| and touched by the tender passion. 

“ The Brigantine, or Admiral Lowe.”—We have read 
enough of this new “ Tale of the 17ch Century, by an Ameri- 
can,” to feel assured that it is hardly worth reading. 











Lectures of the Mercantile Library Associction.—We 
gladly announce the arrangements made by the present Di- 
rectors of the Association for two Courses of twenty-five 
and (twenty-three Lectures respectively during the winter 
| season ; the firat Course to open Nov. Ist andclose Jan. 10th; 
‘the second to commence Jan. 22d and conclude March 24th, 
This is in the right spirit, and the liberal arrangements thus 
made will redound to the advantage as well as credit of the 
Association. ur citizens generally are laid under deep obli- 
gation. : 

We say we admire the spirit in which these arrangemente 
for the coming sesson have been made; but we will not con- 
ceal our fears that the engagements are not in all respects 
the most judicious that might have been effected. There are 
, several remarkably happy ones—for instance, Mr. Dewey for 
two Lectures on a vast subject, which he can treat masterly, 
gloriously. Mr. Levins has likewise chosen a topic (for the 
first course) which we shall hear him discuss with much in- 
terest; and Mr. Emerson’s Lectures—though we do not 
see how the subject can be made to develope his wondrous 
powers or give scope to his erratic and dangerous transcen- 
dentalism—we shall await with intense expectation. Profes- 
sor Silliman, Dr. Torry, Mr. Butler, Mr. Everett and Prof. 








ure and edification ; and, that we take leave of it with egret, 


} Longfellow, we shall make time to bear if possible; and 0, 





win F. Rurcea. 
On Schiller, six Lectures. Rev. Cuaates Fouren. 
| On Transcendentalum, one Lecture. Rev. Hexny W. Betcows. 
! SECOND COURSK. 
| Introductory Lecture, Monday, Jan. 20th, 1840, By Cuanues Con- 
stantine Pise, DD. 
|| On the Priaciptes of Credit, one Lecture. C. Prancts Apams, Esq. 
On Music, two Lectures, Samvet. Wann, Jr. Beq. 
| On Heary Gratian, two Lectures, Rev. Tuomas C. Levins, 
|, On the Chemistry of Nature, ten Lectures. Jonx Toray, M. D, 
| On Education, two Lectures. Hon. Horace Mare. 


| On the Philosophy of History, three Lectures. Ratrn Watvo En- 
ERsoN 


RSON. 
|| On Meteoric Stones, two Lectures. Prof, Sintiman. 
|| On Life and Writings of Dante—Life and Writings of Chatcer, three 
i Lectures. Prof. Hesay W. Loxcretiow. 
Se re 

i 4 Chapter on Hate.—The world is just opening its eyes to the re- 
tl markable skill and taste hy which American artisans and manufactu- 
| rere tire so justly distinguished. Better even then that, we Yankers 
| are becinning to appreciate ourselves. For this wo may in great 
| measure give credit to our Great Fairs. No man could attentively 
|| examine the vast collection of excellent American manufectures ex- 
|| hibited at Niblo’s, and pot realize that in the useful arte generally we 
| are at least as far advanced as any European nation. Emphatically 
|| true is this of the manufacture of Hats; and so well is it understood, 

that our leading man«facturers no longer dream of adve: tising the re- 
| ceipt of the latest fashions from across the water, but that they have 
| just brought out the latest American fashions, which the ertistes of 
|| the old world will do well to study and to imitate, if they do not mean 
to fall entircly behind the age. This is not bravado. N. P. Willis, 
'| (whose dictum in such matters must be deemed like John Marshall's 
| om the Constitution, or Wm. R. Johnson's in matters of hor-e-flesh,) 
|| remarks, im ome of his late Jetters from Europe, that his New-York 
i hat was the marvel and the admiration of the London exquisites, who 
| were utterly unable to match it in that Great Metropolis. This is no 

doubt true; but such ‘ deli creat are on this side 
|| of the water, and are no marvel here, simply because they are com- 
| mon. We have one now in our eye which, for lightness, richness, 
| gracefulocss and perfect finish, may safely challenge comparison with 
| any hat ever perfected. It is from the eitablishmeat of W. A. Conant, 
|| 280 Grand-street. 


| Handel's Messiah, the First Oratorio of the Season, was effectively 
| performed by the New-York Sacred Music Society, on Tuesday eve- 
| ning. The Choruses were powerfully and admirably given; and the 
Solos by Mrs. Strong cepecially were executed with a sweetness and 
compass of voice above all praise. We were happy to sce the spe- 
cious Tabernacle well filled with an iatelligent and gratified auditory. 
The character ef Sacred Music in our City has been signally elevated 
hy the efforts of this Society, and its own improvement from year to 
year is distinctly marked, and hardly less gratifying. 

The New-York Academy of Sacred Music will give a Grand Unsion 
Performance on the 30th inst., aided by nearly all the Choirs of the 
| City and vieinity. The lovers of Music will fill the house. (See 
Card of Performances.) 

A Course of Lectures will be commenced on Sunday evening next, 
in the Fourth Universalist Chureb, (late Rev. Edward Mitchell’s,) 
corner of Duane-st. and City Hall Place, to be continued through the 
winter. The object of these Lectures will be to answer the principal 
objections brought against the doctrine of Universal Salvation. 

Subject for to-morrow evening—The nature and extent of the 
Promises. 


= 

The Boundary,—The Woodsteck (N. B.) Times of the 
12th instant, informs us that Colonel Mudge and Mr. Featb- 
erstonhaugh have concluded their tour of exploration ~% 
the disputed territory, and have to Quebec. 
perty attached to the expedition have returned. Nothing 
transpired, says the Times, that can be fully on as 
to the result of their investigation; but adds as the rumor that 
no highlands to the terms of the treaty have 
been diectnaie at the source of the Penobscot, where 











they are said to be“ decidedly and distinctly marked.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








STANZAS TO A LADY....By W. M. Paap. 


Case of the Schooner Catharine.—The attention of the 
I would dwell a apart 


| public has, of late, been eo frequently called to this vessel, 


qtasn no en Sen, For ay ee | and the circumstances ui der which she has been captured 
a eee ad ero Or : | and seut into New-York, thit we are happy to have it in 


our power to publish a correct statement of the matter. 
round, || The facts are simply these : 





sclamnaaabane “e “a se feast ; despatched from Baltimore early in May last for Havana, 
‘That in sodaess we might throw | But with him who shares my heart, || the captain having instructions to value upon one of the 

One long look, o’er the past , the ball is lone, || most respectable houses there, and to sell the vessel, pro- 
Together, ere I go. — deep ey lovely one! || Vided a suitable price wos offered for her ;— otherwise, to 
When my heart was like the fly, tab 0 prayer, if heaves eiew, preference to a direct employment to Baltimore. The 

That on it» airy wing, bp ; peenges consignees being unsuccessful in their endeavors to pro- 

iwdhkeau by | mfg cca cure @ purchaser at the captain's limits, recommended aim 
Of a wild and burning boy; | Beloved one, farewell! to a ship broker, as a person better suited to enable him to 

Thy being mectewere * we bope be given, accor ish a sale. 

qn my joy; hm pe _ With the aid of a broker, a bona fide sale was made of 


star 
In the silence of the night, And thy memory to me, 
What the dew 








A PROCLAMATION, 

By Wutus H. Sewanp, Governor af the State of New-York. 

Whereas, the Executive authority of this State has been accus- 
tomed, with the consent of the People, to designate a day for the an- 
nual offerings of public Thanksgiving and Prayer. 

And whereas Almighty God hath not withdrawn from us the pro- 
tection and beneficence extended to our forefathers, but hath remem - 
bered us in mercy during the passing year; hath sent us abundant 
harvests to reward the labors of the busbandman and supply the wants 
of the poor; bath averted from us the calamities of war and pestil- 
ence; hath suffered us to maintain and more firmly establish repub- 
lican institutions, securing a larger measure of civil and religious lib- 
orty, social tranquillity and domestic happiness, than has ever before 
been enjoyed by any people; hath crowned with good success the 
means which have been employed by the State, by associations and 
by individuali, for the development of the abounding resources of 
our country, the reliefof the unfortunate, the reformation of the vicious, 
| the improvement of education, the cultivation of science, the perfec- 


be manger 
| ences regularly forwarded and received by the and || Soest the arte, dad thé maintenance OF the Christian religion: 


Now, therefore, in pursuance of said custom, I do hereby appoint 
| Thursday, the 28th day of November next, to be observed through 
| out this State as a day of Public Worship, Thankagiving and Prayer 
_l recommend to my fellow citizens that they abstain on that day from 
‘all secular employments inconsistent with a right and acceptable dis 





AWubeterendedeight |RshaScome ea gremtally Balti Captain Wedge, havi ited | 
jth @ « come as || owners in more aptain , having 
deters Ml te ee | his register with the United States consul, and ceded 
Tete eneehee dew py | from the consal a receipt for the regular discharge of his 
The deep-wrung band alone, To burn, though all unseeo— seamen, and the payment of three months’ extra wages 
Bd ~ me a To light, though but a gloom. — to re returned ~~ - the U — 9 
No ay ere ended all connection o original owners o | 
1 Fh hg ry iy tiady oon Gy Say Catharine with this vessel or tue coheniaann voyage ; and | 
Ere the storm hath the sea.| And the murmur on thine car; anch being the fact they cold have no agent to act for them | 
But when we say farew When the breeze is round thee || in any business in which they were not in the most indi- 
To her we love the best, swelling dark and || "Ct, manner concerned. 
a aa - A. tandesepe | ‘The consular and other documents submitted to our in- 
When no lover is beside thee, | spection, prove the correctness of what is here alleged, 
I would not thet my same To flatter and to smite; | and we are satisfied that the transaction, so far as the par- 
ee ae: bat = pt ties here are concerned, has been one of a correct and 
ee | a me = ey oe mercantile character, and that no suspicion or censure 


should in any way rest upon them. (Balt. Amer. 


Pittaburgh.—The Suspension.—The Advocate of Mon- 
| day morning contains the news of the late suspension. It 
observes: “In reference to the Banks of this city we have | 





Looks joyously &rnght, With a faith, unwarp'd, unbroken, 
Thetthe thought of me should come, I may kaeel to thee again. 
To sadden thy delight ; 


Ecoxsomy is rugt.—Professor Olmsted, of Yale College, 
has written a letter containing some valuable hints and sugges- 
tions om the subject of economy in fuel. We annex its most 
; : 











they will endeavor to continue specie payment. They 

it appears, as well prepared to meet the 

has now occurred, as they could be while doing any buasi- 
| ness at all; their circulation is very small; not, we learn, 
exceeding 
are limited. Under these circumstances they may continue 


mportast paragraphs : 

“T think that in the estimates given us of the heating powers 
of differeat kinds of fucl, sufficient regard is not paid to the 
peculiar vse to which it is applied. Woad that affurds a great | 
amount of flame in burning may be very economical in cases 
where the flame is available, as dry chestnut in heating an 
oven, but of very litle power where radient heat is required 
as when burnt ina firo-place. Flame beats intensely e surface 
upen which it plays, but radiates very little heat. 

“In regard also to the degree of seasoning which to 


Whether our Banks suspend or not is a question that con- 
| cerns themselves, and their debtors, and the holders of their 
be gieentntee unk, souks oil 2 i upon the use jg | BOtes. Our own opinion is fully made up as to the result, 
to be made of it. While in cases where the water is converted | 43 

into a there is a great loss of beat, yet when the waters] ree 08 such e subject. 








itself is decomposed, it adds greatly to the intensity of the fire. {| (G” The Pittsburgh Banks have suspended, with the ex- | Ban 


fourth. 
but afew words to say. It is generally understood that || By the Governor, 
are, || 
difficulty which 


but we cannot perceive that any good will follow conjec- \ hundred thoussnd dollars in 


| charge of those solemn services; that they assemble in their usual 
| places of public worship, and there, in the forms and meauner approved 
| by their consciences, offer their humble and grateful acknowledge- 
| ments to the God of the Universe, celebrate his praise, inveke his con- 
tinued protection and favor, and implore his guidance in the ways of 
wisdom and virtue. Well keowing that his Providence is as impar 
tial as it is beveficent, let us also beseech him to deliver the oppresse 
| throughout the world, and vouchsafe to all mankind the privileges o 
civil and religious liberty, and the knowledge, influence and blessed 
hopes of the Gospel of His Son our Saviour. 
In testimouy whereof I have caused the privy seal of the State t 
be hereunto affixed, at the city of Albany, on the 22d day o 
[L-8.] October, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-nine, and of American Independence the siaty- 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
Samvet Buarcuroap, Private Sec’y. 
Rev. J. B. Mahan, and others, were recently convicted at 
Georgetown, Ohio, an indictment charging them with 








,000 dollars, and of course their deposites | the forcible rescue,of « regro from Kentucky, who had been 


taken up as a runaway. Mahan was sentenced to a fine of 


to redeem their notes, while the Eastern are sue |, 300 dollars and thirty days imprisonment. 
pended, but it mast be ata terrible cost to the merchant|| Robert Miller, an Irishman, convicted at Utica of the 
and manufacturer, and throngh them to the working man. | 


marder of Burney Leddy, another Irishman, on the 20th of 

April last, has been sentenced to be hung on the Ist Monday 
in December next. 

Specie Coming.—The New Orleans Bee states that eight 

specie had been shipped from 

‘| that port to Philadelphia, for the use of the United States 

k, and that two hundred and fifty thousand more were 





I have burnt billets of green wood along with anthracite coal ception of the Bank of Pittsburgh. The Ohio Life In- || "ey ‘be shipped{orthe samedestination. [ Phil. U.S. Ges. 


in my stove, with great economy. When the coal is in a full 
state of ignition, I threw in as large @ billet of green oak or 
hickery as the stove will admit, and shut up all close. As the 
vapour is given out and brought into close contact with the ig- 
nited coal, it is decomposed and makes an extremely hot and 
durable fire. A small billet, five or six inches in diameter, 
will thus Jast frum four to six hours, and afford an incredible 
amount of heat. By the decomposition of the watery vapour, 
the stove is filled with hydrogen gas, which, coming in contact || Banks in Virginia.—It appears from a notice issued by 
with the extensive surfaces of sheet iron afforded by the radia- the Cashier of the Bank of the Valley in Virginin, that that 
tor of my stove, diffuses an immense amount of heat into the |j jastitution is prohibited by the Banking Law of the State, 
room. This is a mode of using wood along with coal whic || from renewing any note, so long as it suspended the payment 
may be made extremely adv 1s to parts of our country || of specie. 
where wood is cheap and coal . The finer varieties of . 
coal, as the nut , are best suited to this purpose. With Murder at Haddam. Con.—We are informed 
one ton of nut coal and ing less than a cord of green || by & gentleman from Heddem, this morning, that a most 
white oak, sawn into billets, I support the stove in my family shocking case of murder has just been discovered in that 
100m through the season.” 

Giascow—Of all the cities of the old world, has made the 


greatest progress in population and wealth during the last half 
century. In 1770, its population was but 30,000. It is now 


surance and Trust Co. has also suspended. The rest of 
the Cincinnati Banks stand firm. The Bank of the State 
of South Carolina, and the Bank of Charleston, pay spe- 
cie for their issues. The Banks of New-Brunswick, Cam- 
dem, Camberland and Burlington, in New-Jersey have all 
suspended. 











|} that Mr. Jared Burr, a young man about twenty-three years 
of age, a resident of Haddam, left there on the 30th ult. on 


270,000. Forty years since, its custom house dues only £3000 wiry respecting him, on board the vessei, it wes found he 
per annum, now they are £ 400,000. pot been on board, and nothing had been seen of him, 


Appointments by the President.—Joseph M. Kennedy,tobe || dered. Accordingly, search was made in the woods between 
Superintendent of the Branch Mint of the United Sesies at || Haddam and Chester, last Sunday, and his body was found 
New Orleans, in the place of David Bradford, removed. covered over with dirt and leaves, where the murderers had 

John L. Riddel, to be Melter and Refiner at the same |} left him, having fired two shot bh his head. His pockets 

int. had been rifled of their contents, incldding a watch and about 

Philos B. Tyler, to be Coiner at the same mint. 


$600 in money.. Two or three individuals in Haddam, we 
Fire at Centreville, Indiana.—A fire oocurred in Centre| leer, are suspected of the murder, but have not yet been 
ville, Indiana, on the 9th instant, which destroyed a row of || rested. 


( Hartford Courier, 23d. 
buildings on Main and Cross streets, together with a quantity | Peri : ; ; 
: erjury and False Bail.—In the City Court, Baltimore, 
of carpenters’ work, tools, and lumber. on Wetusides, a man named John Neison Malloy, was con- 
ical fact from an “ Old Salt,” —Ii 


An victed of . Malloy, it appears, offered himself as bail 
— ope Relodecioggl who bas Boba? year f ber the am of a counterfeiter named Brown, who was 

river in me pushed te ff tying i and having sworn that he orth $1000, wa- 
into the Gulf of Mexico two miles and half, or in othe: jl socepte ms paren Steir 


. Brown was then released, and absconded, and 
words bas gained that.much upon the sea. The har has alse |} Matioy was found ta be worth nothing. ‘The Court sen- 
advanced two milvs and deepened two ttm tur eww tim 


Nee Wet ys ars’ labor in the Penitentiary. 












| ar eutritation fro — ae Readi 
|| A Rich C u m Mre .. curney.— Girl's ng 
Rook, in Prose and Poetry, for Schools,’ from the pen of Mrs. Sigour- 
| pey, has been op She caneems sutiahes, 4 
| Orville Taylor, 128 Eulton street. ye have read it again with unal- 
| gratification, and only regret that the late period at which it 
| reached us, prevents the extended notice which its many merits de- 
mand. There are 30 articles, in and verse, imbued with those 
delightful inculcations, for which the author's writings are distin- 
|| guished, and clothed with the felicitous graces of style which are ever 
| the characteristics of this lady's uctions. The book should be 
in the hands of every school girl in the United States. The present 
| is the ninth edition. 


| We perceive that the ‘ Reading Book,’ by Mys. Sigourney, i 
| aloo juss poblished by Mr. Taylor. Bvory bey chousd hove be. r 


F poy et 

Oct. 22, John Watson, M. D. to Caroline, eldest daughter Eli Good- 
| win, all of this city. 

Oct. 23, A. Bradver Smith, to Katherine Ritter, daughter of Den 








town. The particulars which have been furnished us are, || A/one° 


Cushman, 
ake ~ On ante &, Tieazieen, tat of Gio, 
" ing, te dang Beaj. L. Swan. E. 
. J aberrosy ere daughter of Alexander 
no 
ane by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Francis J. Doremus to Rhoda 


un 
Oct. 20, by the same, Gould B. Tillontson to Mary Jane Lie#d. 
Sept. 24, at De R , N. ¥., Charles H. Mason of Trumansbargh, 
to Sena Ana Enos of the former place. 


foot, for Chester Cove, where he was to leave in a vessel for || Dennistoun. 
New-York, This vessel returned last week, and on making B 





Died, 
&s Covtagnen, on the 17th inst. Aue Maria, wife of John F. Drake, 


Oct. 20, at Masonic Hall, Broadway, Benjamin H. Rogers, aged 59, 
Oct. 21, Ephraim Babcock, aged 19. ~ 
Also, Joha E. Baker, aged 29. 


Oct. 22, Elizabeth Crawford, aged 58. 
Oct. 23, Ann Brittain, 42 
Oct. 24, Rachael B. aged 48 


OBITUARY.—Died at Covington, La. on the 7th inst. of the Con- 
ve Fever in the twenty-fourth year of her age, Mra, Ann Maria 
w ime of Joba F, Drake, of New -trieans, aud’ native of New- 
Jersey. The was.a member of the Episcopal Church. She 
ot sho guatio Vertoes chen eeaiaes a) agen: anes 
. She has left a husband and a wide 

deplore and 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. FOURTH VERSE. . 
O’er thy beautiful fields recollection will hover— Oh! would I were sleeping with those who defended The daylight has vanish’'d—the night-winds are sighing, 
The mounds where my forefathers sleep— And nourish’d my infantine years ; And Time sternly bids me depart ; 
Thy streams and thy forests—like some wretched lover In the home of their childhood their bright career ended, Then let me no longer be vainly defying 
That remembers his love but to weep! They feel not my sorrow nor tears: The mandate that breaks my fond heart: 
And memory will often most sadly awaken Esteem'd and beloved to the grave they descended, I obey the sad sentence which power has given; * 
Emotions of grief in my breast, From the world’s painful changes they rest ; Friends—kindred—our tears are in vain! 
When I think of past joys as, lone and forsaken, With the soil they protected, their ashes bave blended, But when the Great Spirit shall call us to heaves, 
I tread the deep wilds of the west. Their spirits in heaven are biest. We there shall be beppy again. 








